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THE TURKISH PROVINCES. 





ABDUL HAMID Il, THE NEW SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


HAT portion of Eastern Europe watered 
by the Danube and its tributaries, and 
bounded on the extreme east by the Black 
Sea, on the south by the Archipelago and 
Sea of Marmora, and on the west by the 
Adriatic and Ionian Seas, is popularly known 


by the name of the Turkish Provinces, or 
Vou. I.—7 





Turkey in Europe. It is a land of large ex- 
tent and great beauty; its shores are in- 
dented with bays forming fine harbors, its 
rich valleys irrigated with noble streams, and 
its plains intersected by mountain ranges 
and ridges, giving to the landscape a diversity 
of outline as pleasing to the eye as promising 
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to the varied wants of the inhabitants. It is 
naturally a‘spot of great capabilities for the 
happiness of the race, but man has made it 
the scene of untold miseries and persecutions. 
Some four centuries ago it was conquered by 
Turco-Tartar hordes from the far East, since 
which time it has been little else than the 
battle-ground of fierce antagonisms between 
hostile races. Fora long time the Osmanlis, 
as the Tartar Turks like to call themselves, 
were masters of the greater portion of the 
Balkan Peninsula. The great Eastern Em- 
pire had dwindled in presence of their vic- 
torious arms into three little lands that had 
various rulers into a fragment of the Morea, 
a piece of Asia Minor with Trapezunt and 
the city of Constantinople, together with its 
immediate surroundings and a few islands. 
The Sultan of the Turks at that time was 
Mehemed, the son of Murad II, whose cap- 
ital was Adrianople. The Emperor Con- 
stantine then ruled in Constantinople, while 
its suburb on the northern shore was held 
by Genoese. This was the last remnant of 
the immense empire that had formerly ex- 
tended from Carthage and Sicily to the Eu- 
phrates, and from the Danube to the Cata- 
racts of the Nile. It was only a question 
of time when this would be attacked by the 
Turks, and the Emperor Constantine, there- 
fore, sought aid in the west, and received a 
promise of it from Genoa, Venice, and the 
Pope. But the last promised his only on 
the consideration of a reunion of the Greek 
with the Romish Church, which demand was 
granted. By this act, however, the eastern 
ruler alienated from himself the greater por- 
tion of the Greek clergy, and gave to the 
Turkish Sultan a favorable opportunity 
again to try his fortune in his long cherished 
desire of possessing Constantinople. Petty 
disputes were soon magnified into a legiti- 
mate cause of war, and in the fierce contest 
which followed, one for life or death on the 
part of the Greek Emperor and ruler, Con- 
stantine fell on the field of battle, pierced 
by the weapons and beheaded by the cime- 
ter of the Turk. 

The fall of Constantinople had for some 
time seemed to be only a question of time, 
but it was precipitated by the ambition of 
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Rome and the formal reunion in the Church 
of St. Sophia, so long of the Greek Church, 
with the Romish faith, the latter being raised 
to the dignity of the state religion. The 
priests of the Greek Church for the most 
part preferred the Turkish turban to the 
Romish miter, and, accusing their ruler of 
treachery to his faith, deserted him in the 
hour of trial. The struggle was a short and 
bloody one, but of untold significance to 
that portion of the world. On the 29th of 
May, 1453 the history of Oriental Europe 
completed one of the great curves of the 
spiral which the story of the race seems to 
delight to describe. The Turkish Sultan sat 
on the throne of the Constantines, and ex- 
ercised unlimited sway over a large portion 
of the Orient in addition to his provinces in 
South-eastern Europe. These now became 
his vassals rather than his subjects, his foot- 
stool rather than his throne. 

But the prosperity of the Turk proved his 
greatest peril, and the completion of his tri- 
ump. was the inception of his decay. From 
the moment that the waxing crescent waved 
from the minarets of Constantinople it be- 
gan to wane. There was a time when the 
horse-tails of their pashas floated before the 
walls of Vienna, and the islands of the Med- 
iterranean as far as Sicily trembled before 
their fleets. But the crescent has continued to 
wane, and the Sick Man has become weaker 
and weaker, until he now suffers from all 
the ills that states are heir to. Dissolution 
is making its steady progress from year to 
year; great members, like Egypt, Servia, 
and Roumania, hang to the sickly trunk by 
the loosest bands; Greece has already fallen 
off. The severe treatment of the Crimean 
war and the infusion of European ideas of 
government have done no good. The patient 
is at last seized with financial consumption, 
and ere this would have been hopelessly 
dead and buried, had Europe, in despair at 
being unable to come to an agreement as to 
the distribution of his effects, not again ahd 
again galvanized him into life. For the last 
year he has been passing through still an- 
other terrible crisis in his home government 
and the provinces, but even this may not 
be the last. 
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These beautiful but terribly scourged re- 
gions, occupying the great highway between 


centuries before the coming of the Turk, 
the battle-field of nations. Since the carliest 
records of history they have been harvest- 
fields whence tyrants and warriors have 
drawn the human instruments for their con- 
flicts. The Thravians and Macedonians were 
thus used in their day ; and so the Albanians, 
Sclavonians, and. Magyars of the period are 
famous as good material for soldiers. In an- 
cient times these fields bore the most varied 
medley of nationalities, which Philip and 
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At last in the fourteenth century came the 


| Turkish hordes in such. numbers from the 
the Orient and the Occident, had been, for | 





East that they made themselves lords of the 
land, and threatened to overrun half of 
Europe. 

And how mighty was at one time this 
realm of the Osmanlis! The followers of 
the Prophet had conquered lands in which 
Christianity had been rooted ‘for centu- 


| ries. The classic soil of the apostles, Cor- 


inth and Ephesus, and Nice, the city of 
synods, Antioch, Nicomedea, and Alexan- 
dria were subjugated to their power. The 


i very cradle of Christianity and the grave of 


PORT ELIZABETH, ON THE DANUBE—FRONTIER OF SERVIA. 


Alexander of Macedon sought to conquer 
and use for the completion of their great 
armies. Then the Romans ruled here, and 
fought with the mighty Germanic Goths. 
Finally when the Huns penetrated to the 


west, causing the migration of other nation- | 
alities, the valleys of the Danube and the | 
lands beyond the Balkan range became for | 
five hundred years the wild habitation of | 


the most diverse peoples. 
ish, and Sclavonic tribes followed each other 
in quick succession; and their names as de- 
vastators or rulers are inscribed in the his- 
tory of the Balkan Peninsula like the chang- 
ing and fantastic colors of the kaleidoscope. 


Germanic, Turk- | 


the Savior, Palestine and Jerusalem fell into 


| the hands of the Moslems, who contested 


their possession against the combined at- 
tack of all the prowess and the chivalry of 
the Christianity of the West. It was re- 
served for them to consecrate the Church of 
St. Sophia, in which for a thousand years 
Christ and the saints had been honored, to 
the worship of Allah and the Prophet. At 
the very epoch when Christians were con- 
tending in Constance about religious creeds, 
when the attempted reconciliation between 
the Greek and the Catholic Church was 
proving to be a failure, and when forty 
millions of Protestants were preparing te 
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renounce their allegiance to the papacy,—at 
that epoch the Turks were penetrating vic- 
toriously into the heart of Europe. Even 
the Roman Emperor fled before them from 
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villages, and the stamping out of entire re- 
bellious tribes or communities. But in the 
face of all these centuries of martyrdom, 
Servians and Bulgarians, Albanians and 
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his capital of Vienna, and the mighty Gothic 
cathedral of St. Stephens narrowly escaped 
becoming a mosque, as: had St. Sophia in 
Byzantium. Only a little less than two 
hundred years ago German and Polish he- 
roes annihilated the vast and superior army 
of Kara Mustapha before the walls of Vi- 
enna. It was the last time the standard of 
the Prophet was unfolded in the heart of 
Europe when even the vine-clad cities of the 
Rhine trembled at the name of the Turk. 
This terror has long been reserved for the 
valleys of the Danube and its tributary 
streams, where now the Moslems are tram- 
pling on the subjugated nationalities and 
threatening the peace of Europe. The in- 
surrections that have taken place in the 
memory of the present generation, convuls- 
ing ali the regions of the Balkan, the Greek 
Islands, Bosnia, Servia, and all the Provinces 
from the Danube valley to the seas, are sim- 
ply beyond any power to number. They 
have all related the same story; the bom- 
bardment of cities, the massacre of whole 





Roumanians, have alike risen into new life, 
and pressed more and more into the fore- 
ground. And now they form a mosaic of 
nationalities and religious and political af- 
finities united in but one thing,—their de- 
testation .of the Turk. To fuse this mass 
into a unit and bring them into political 
organization is the pending task of diplo- 
macy and the sword. ; 
The stirring events transpiring on the 
lower Danube can only be fully understood 
by conside-ing the ethnology of its peoples; 
this may give us some clew to the swarms 
of nationalities that throng the valleys, the 
plains, and the mountain fastnesses, present- 
ing a medley of human antagonisms such as 
is found nowhere else on the face of Chris- 
tendom. Since the Turkish Government 
presents no correct and reliable statistics of 
nationalities and religions, it is not possible 
to. speak of these things with accuracy. 
Only approximate estimates can therefore 
be made. The following, however, is be- 
lieved to be not far out of the way. Classify- 
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ing the population :.ccording to nationalities 
we have this table: 

a, 

Greeks, 

Albanese, 

Roumanians, 


Jews, ° 
Turks, 2.096,000 or 


wet 

Dividing the population according 

religions, we have 

Greeks and Armenians, 4,394,000 or 52.3 per cent. 

Roman Catholics, 318,000 or 3.8 «“ 

Jews, . ° ° ° ° 77,600 or 0.9 ee 

Mohammedans, ‘ 3,609,000 or 43.0 oe 
Total, . 8,398,000, 

not far from four and a half millions of nom- 

inal Christians. Of the Mohammedans about 


~ 
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Pharsalia in the midst of a dense Greek 
population. In Albania and Epirus, where 
a portion of the natives went over to Islam- 
ism to escape the cimiter, the Turks set- 
tled in only a few cities; and so in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, where the aristocracy, hold- 
ing landed estates, accepted the faith of the 
Prophet rather than lose their possessions 
In Bulgaria also a fraction of the population 
professed conversion from selfish motives. 
The Turks settled most largely in Eastern 
Bulgaria, where the natives disappeared in 
the mass of their conquerors. 

The presence of the Turk is simply a curse 


THE TURKISH QUARTER IN BELGRADE. 


two-thirds are genuine Turks; that is, in 
all these provinces, there are but two mill- 
ions of original Turks against six and a half 
millions of other nationalities. 

In no large extent of territory do the 
Turks form the basis of the population, al- 
though when they came as conquerors into 
the land, large bodies of army followers 
came in their train, and this stream of the 
Mongolian race settled in the most fruitfil 
plains and the most important strategical 
points of the Peninsula, every-where driv- 
ing away or subjugating the Sclavonic 
or Greek settlers. In Thessaly a swarm of 
Osmanlis occupied the far-famed plains of 





and a blight in the provinces, under which 
even the nominal Christian religion has 


sunk almost as low asits invader. The pure 
doctrine of Islam, with the one God instead 
of the many of other pagans, has been so cor- 
rupted by many false laws and interpreta- 
tions that it stands squarely across the path 
of all improvement and progress. The in- 
ertia which a mild climate and fertile soil 
engender, and especially the religion of the 
Orient, makes every thing stationary or re- 
trogressive. 

Of the Christian nations in Turkey in Eu- 
rope, the Sclavonians are by far the most 
numerous. They bear various names, but 
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they are virtually the 
same stock whether 
called Servians, Bosni- 
ans, Bulgarians, Her- 
zegovinians, or Mon- 
tenegrins. Their lands 
extend from the 
Drave and the Danube 
to the A°gean Sea, and 
from the Adriatic to 
the Black Sea, com- 
prising the principal 
territory of the Penin- 
sula ofthe Balkan. As 
this region is largely 
intersected by mount- 
ains which form natu- 
ral boundaries, they 
have acted as bar- 
riers to the intercourse 
of the several branches 
of the Selavonian fam- 
ily, and prevented 
their combination in- 
to one State. This 
evil has also been in- 
tensified by their mu- 
tual jealousies. The 
Servians in their late 
uprising struggled 
against great odds, 
mainly because they 
were unassisted by 
other Sclavonie na- 
tionalities on whose 
active sympathy and 
aid they had counted. 
The Bulgarians, who 
occupy the eastern 
and central portions 
of these provinces, are 
not pure Sclavonians, 
but rather a mixture 
of these with the Fin- 
nish race of Bulgars 
that came hither frem 
the Volgas in the sev- 
enth century. The 
Finns, therefore, give them their name and | ity, and formed about the same time quite 
the Sclavs their language. In the ninth | a powerful empire, which was in continual 
century they were converted to Christian- | conflict with the Greeks. Their ruler could 
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boast of at least one victory over the sover- 
eign of the East, and of an alliance with 
the royal blood. Their name proved a terror 
and a by-word to the heart of Europe. 

But the flourishing period of this realm 
did not last long; the Bulgars, as the Serbs, 
appeared like meteors, to flit for a period over 
the firmament of nations, and then vanish. 
They both seemed destitute of the skill of 
statecraft, as to which they have always been 
deficient. The territory of the Bulgarians 
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tivity under the Russian influence, which is 
now every-where extending to the Sclavic 
nations. 

The Greeks of these provinces stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Turks against 
the Bulgarians and Sclavonians generally, 
and they are so widely extended along the 
sea-coasts that they are able to expect much 
influence against them. The Turk has di- 


-vided with the Greeks the business of op- 


pressing the Sclavs by leaving to them the 





extends from the Danube, which separates 
them from the Roumanians, to the shores of 
the AZgean Sea, and from certain portions 
of the Black Sea into Eastern Albania. The 
Bulgarian nation fell at the approach of 
the Turks, and the people, either as vassal 
serfs or as a warrior caste to fill the army 
of their conquerors, continued to vegetate 
until a. very recent period. They were her- 
metically sealed from all outside civilizing 
elements, and this fact, together with five 
hundred years of subjugation to. the Turks, 
has so subdued them that to this day they 
are regurded as cowardly on account of their 
peaceful and submissisve disposition. For 
the last few decades, however, the Bulga- 
rians seem to be awaking to a greater ac- 
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field of ecclesiastical rule, which they use 
with even more tyranny than do the Turks 
this political scourge. Very naturally, there- 
fore, the Bulgarians hate the Greek priests 


“more than the Turkish soldiers. 


The Greek portion of Constantinople bears 
the name of “Farrar,” and contains the cor- 
rupt remnants of the Byzantine nature wed- 
ded to the foulness of the Turk, and from 
this quarter go forth the ecclesiastical traders 
who deal in the vacant bishoprics of Bulga- 
ria. And for these seats there is no question 
of higher intelligence, greater piety, or 
any other human quality; the simple ques- 
tion is money! Places are given to those 
who bid the highest for them. These so- 
called bishops then lease out these princely 
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offices in the same way; certain wealthy 
priests will buy twenty or more places, and 
then administer them with a view to obtain 
the best material returns, which are of 
course wrung from the life-blood of the poor 
oppressed Bulgarians. These “ Farriotes,” 


PRINCE MILAN, 


as the Greek bishops are called, bring to Bul- 
garia no knowledge of the language of the 
country, and little else in fact than a thor- 
ough contempt for the nation. Full of ha- 
tred against every thing Bulgarian, they 
work incessantly to advance the ambitious 
plans of the Greeks to win over the Bulga- 
rians to their standard, and where this fails, 
as it nearly always does, their next object 
is to keep them in the greatest ignorance 
and degradation. To this end they force on 
the Bulgarians Farriote teachers, so as to 
root their languages out of the schools and 
Churches, and they do all they can to eradi- 
cate it by destroying what Bulgarian litera- 
ture may fall into their hands. It is no 
wonder then that a bitter hatred separates the 
Bulgars from the corrupt and selfish priest- 
hood sent to them by their mortal enemy, 
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the Turk. The Greeks are also a trading 
people, with decidedly more culture than 
the Sclavonian shepherds and peasants. The 
Greeks live along the coast and have inter- 
course with strangers whereby their natu- 
rally quick perceptions are still more sharp- 
ened. A great element of 
their strength is their na- 
tion’s history and their 
present independent coun- 
try. Dreaming of their 
glorious past, they imag- 
ine that a consolidation 
of the Sclavic race of these 
provinces must redound 
to their interest. They 
know that the Turk must 
let go his hold on them, 
and then they imagine 
that they will be his heir, 
although not they, but the 
Sclavonian, form by far 
the larger element of the 
population of the Penin- 

sula of the Balkan. 
The part played by Ser- 
via in the late war with the 
Turks is in many regards 
like that of Piedmont in 
Italy, or Prussia in Ger- 
many. The.little State 
on the Danube was to be 
the crystallizing center of the future Scla- 
vonic empire, and its own development, 
however faulty, compared with that of the 
countries of Western Europe, gave it a cer- 
tain moral claim to be leader in the great 
battle which the subjugated Sclavonic races 
have so long panted to wage against the 
Turk, a conflict which has exceeded in ex- 
tent all preceding insurrections in these 
regions. But it was the misfortune of Servia 
in the late rebellion to count without her 
sister provinces, or to think thwra ripe to join 
her in a grand aggressive movement against 
the Turks. They know thst Servia aspired 
to be the nucleus of <ie new power, and of 
this aspiration they are jealous, and there- 
fore no other province aided her except 
Montenegro, and she only coldly and sus- 
piciously. Had all Sclavonians unselfishly 
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joined their forces, and made one grand 
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heard so much, succeeded to the throne in 


attack all along the line to conquer the ha- | 1868, only after the murder of his predeces- 


ted Turk, their success would have been 
almost certain; but they must hate each 
other less before they can thus join against 
the common foe. And this was well known 
to the Great Powers, who let the strife go on 
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in order to open the eyes of the Sclavs to 
their own greatest weakness. Even Russia 
has cloaked her natural sympathy; or used 
it very guardedly, for she has nothing to 
gain by sich a movement as a new South 
Sclavic Empire in the fringe of Europe. She 
wants no rivals of her own blood; it accords 
better with her plan of a great Pan-Sclavistic 
nation to have these outsiders as her bene- 
ficiaries rather than her co-ordinates. 

In 1830 Servia, after a long and bloody 
struggle with the Porte, gained partial free- 
dom in becoming simply a tributary princi- 
pality with a yearly tribute to the Turks of 
about $200,000. The contest was carried on 
mainly by the famous prince known -as 
“ Black George,” and ccncluded by Obreno- 
witch, and it at last settled the question 
that Servia was the land of the Sclavonian 
fature. But the history of its ruliug house 
adds nothing to its credit, and the present 
ruler, Prince Milan, of whom we have lately 
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sor. Servia is a land of great capabilities, 
and, to all appearances, well adapted to be 
the leader of a new era among the Sclavs, 
for which it has been industriously working 
for years in the development of its resources 


and the formation of an army. But the lat- 
ter was forbidden by the Turks, and the 
former was much crippled not only by im- 
pediments of every kind, but also by the 
comparatively heavy annual tribute de- 
manded. 

Notwithstanding all these obtacles, Aus- 
trian engineers have been called to project 
and improve roads for general intercourse, 
and in 1854, telegraphic lines were estab- 
lished connecting a few of the most impor- 
tant points. The Servians long for a rail- 
road connection with the sea, but have not 
as yet been able to obtain it. This has pre- 
vented them from increasing their agricul- 
tural products for want of means of trans- 
port, and they thus still confine themselves 
largely to the raising of hogs, which can travel 
to market. This branch of industry is so 
extensive that the Hungarians, who, by the 
way, heartily detest the Sclavs as rivals for 


| power, call Servia the pig-sty of Europe. 
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Belgrade, on the Danube, with about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, is the emporium of 
all the comimerce and the spot to which 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, England, 
and France bring their wares to exchange 
them for the bristles, wools, and ores of Servia. 

The Servians worship in the Russo-Greek 
faith, as does nearly all of Oriental Chris- 
tendom, and in it use the ancient Sclavonic 
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Protestant Bible societies have of late been 
doing good work in all European Turkey, 
and especially in Servia, in the distribu- 
tion of Bibles among the people. Complete 
Bibles have hitherto only existed in the an- 
cient Sclavic translation, and ‘were rarely 
possessed by the priests, and scarcely ever 
found in the houses of the people. A Ger- 
man clergyman in Belgrade by name Coellu 
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idiom, which is the learned language of all 
the Sclavonic races, and thus binds them 
together. The modern Sclavonic is so much 
like the Russian that all Sclavonic tribes 
have but little trouble in understanding 
each other; and this naturally draws them 
together, and to their greater Sclavonic 
leaders, the Russians. The culture of the 
clergy is at a very low stage, and few of 
those in the rural districts know more than 
the use of the ritual and the psalter. The 
priests have their struggle for existence be- 
side the peasants, and are often only distin- 
guishable in the field by their full beard 
and characteristic cap. A theological sem- 
inary has recently been established at Bel- 


grade, which promises in the future good 
results for a better class of priests. The | 





and the English missionary Denton deserve 
great credit for their efforts to distribute the 
Bible through Servia. A few years ago a 
book was a curiosity in Servia, and the only 
culture obtainable were the traditions and 
national songs repeated by priests and wan- 
dering poets. The first school was estab- 
lished at Belgrade in 1808, and the first 
gymnasium, or high school, after the partial 
independence of 1832. Then was founded 
the first printing-office. Now there is a 
University of Worship and Instruction, 
which yearly expends a quarter of a million 
of dollars, a college with fifteen teachers 
and two hundred students in Belgrade, six 
gymnasia, four scientific schools, one high 
school for girls, and four hundred elementary 
schools throughout the country. 
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This effort of young Servia could 
not fail to exert an influence across 
the boundary, and the school-books at 
last found their way into Bosnia, Herz- 
egovina, and Montenegro. But the 
Turks soon forbid the distribution of 
this intellectual food, under the false 
pretense that it nourished rebellious 
tendencies, and the-only book-store in 
Serajewo, the capital of Bosnia, was 
closed by order of the authorities. As 
we thus see what the partial inde- 
pendence of Servia has enabled her 
to do in the line of civilizing culture, 
we more clearly perceive the curse of 
the Turkish yoke that still rests on 
most of the Sclavic Christians nation- 
alities of the Balkan Peninsula. 

We come next to Montenegro, the 
Black Mountain (Americanish Black 
Hills), in the native tongue Tscher- 
magosa. It is a wild, mountainous 
land, with two hundred thousand in- 
habitants, almost exclusively Serbs, 
who have been able for centuries to 
maintain by never ceasing contests 
their independence against the Turks. 
Since the days of Peter the Great of 
Russia, Montenegro has been closely 
allied with that empire, to which it is 
affiliated by origin and religion. In 
1710 it placed itself under his pro- 
tection and received the consecration 
of his bishops; in 1830 the dignity of 
the latter was increased to that of 
prince, and thus the Russian influence 
was increased. The entire independ- 
ence of Montenegro from the Porte 
and the nearly complete independence 
of Servia have made these provinces 
the focal points of revolutionary ef- 
forts, and the source of moral and 
material support. And this is made 
the more easy by the fact that Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are flanked by Ser- 
via and Montenegro, and are not ap- 
proachable by the Turks except 
through these provinces. With the 
exception of a few Albanians, Jews, 
and Gypsies, the people of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are genuine Serbs. 
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A few families excepted, there are no Turks | ion. Besides these there are in the two 


(native Osmanlis) in.these two districts. | provinces one hundred and eighty thousand 
But of Turks, in the religious sense, there | Catholics of the Romish faith, so that the 
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are in Bosnia no less than three hundred | Christian population far outnumbers the 
a: d twenty-five thousand, and in Herzego- | Mohammedan. 

vina sixty thousand; whilst the Sclaves of | ‘The Mohammedan Sclaves of this region 
the Greek Church number over half a mill- | are the owners of the land and the former 
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nobles, who went over to Islamism on the 
Turkish conquest in 1463 in order not to 
lose possession of their large estates. In re- 
ligion they are Turks; but in language, 
opinions, and customs they have remained 
genuine Sclaves. But their religious affin- 
ity with the Turks makes it less easy to fo- 
ment insurrections among them than in the 
purely anti-Mohammedan districts. Herze- 
govina is a beautiful mountainous country, 
very advantageously situated for trade on 
the Adriatic Sea. But iis people of what- 
ever faith have totally neglected their indus- 
trial and agricultural advantages, and have 
failed to recover the rich treasures which lie 
buried in the bosom of their soil. Wherever 
the eye rests it finds plains ready for culti- 
vation, numerous rivers and mineral springs, 
beautiful groves, rich meadows, and prim- 
itive forests. But, in the lap of this luxu- 
rious nature, the coarse population lives in 
the most inexpressible misery, often exposed 
to the greatest privations, the results of 
their ignorance and indolence. 

The Austrian Serbs in Croatia have made 
more progress in the arts of civilized life; 
they have schools, a university, literature, 
and numerous journals; and those of Turk- 
ish Servia might have done as well had they 
been favored with a better government. 
The Christian who ,travels through Bosnia 
can not but feel indignant at the rule of the 
Turk. A German traveler thus relates his 
disgust on seeing the first Christian church 
on Bosnian soil: “I am far from being an 
orthodox Christian, but the moment that 
I saw the first Christian church in Bosnia 
every thing revolted in me that I had long 
thought expunged from the heart, and I felt 
the fanaticism of the Christian awaken in 
my soul.” And then he describes the mis- 
erable board shanty, twelve feet long, with a 
coarse, wooden table serving as altar, that 
they dignify with the name of church. Be- 
side it hung an “alarm board,” as he calls 
it, which summons the pious to prayers, as 
where Islam reigns the use of bells is strictly 
prohibited to Christians. And thus at every 
step the wanderer meets with some disgust- 
ing indignity that goads the Christian popu- 
lation to seize the sword against the material 
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or intellectual oppression of their tormentors 
and oppressors. 

And besides these Turks, Greeks, Bulga- 
rians, and Servians, there are still other na- 
tionalities to be found in European Turkey 
that add to the political complications of the 
hour. A section of the belt of land lying 
along the Ionian Sea belongs to the Alba- 
nians. They extend from the frontier of 
Montenegro on the north to the line of the 
Greeks on the south; but here they are so 
much identified with the Greeks that it is 
difficult to distinguish them, whilst in the 
northern portion of their territory they in- 
termingle with the Serbs. They bear their 
own local appellation according to region, 
but the Greeks call them. all “Arnauts,” 
meaning “irregular troops,” while their 
name etymologically indicates their home 
and calling as near and on the sea. Accord- 
ing to religious divisions,—and, by the way, 
these people are all divided religiously, 
though most of them are about as destitute 
of real Christianity as the veriest pagans,— 
they are Catholics, Greeks, and Mohammed- 
ans, so that a still greater confusion is pro- 
duced in a population that is already an 
ethnographical puzzle. Before the Turkish 
conquest the Albanians were inclined to co- 
alesce with the Sclaves, but when the Mos- 
lems came the Albanians found them more 
natural allies, and accepted their religion 
ind their rule. The Albanians, as the Greeks, 
have therefore joined the Turk against the 
Sclave, and are considered valuable allies in 
the Turkish army. The Albanians are war- 
like and cruel, and just the stuff for the 
formation of the notorious corps of Bashi- 
Bouzouks, before whose outrages the peace- 
ful Sclave retires in terror. Thus it comes 
that Albanians have by degrees increased 
their territory at the expense of the Servians. 
The Albanians are to-day what they have 
ever been, a maritime, military, and peasant 
race, having so little to do with art, litera- 
ture, or science that they do not possess an 
alphabet. They are industrious in peace 
and brave in war; and with this their story 
is told. 

Of the old Roman rule there are but few 
remnants in the Turkish Provinces, aside 
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8. Semendria Grape-sellers. 


13. Servian Peasant. 





6, 7. Women of Kragojevatz. 


12. Market-man with Scales. 


4, 5. Servian Ladies. 


11. Turkish Dulcimer-player. 
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from the Roumanians, who are north of the 
Danube in an extensive and growing coun- 
try, with a population of four and a half 
millions. It is a little difficult to say 
whether or not Turkey has any hold on 
Roumania ; it depends largely on whose story 
one last listened to. Roumania some years 
ago declared its independence, and chose 
Charles of Hohenzollern as its ruling prince. 
Charles says he is independent of Turkey, 
and the Sultan says he is not. When Charles 
forgets to pay his little tribute to the Porte, 
the Turk sends a messenger to summon him 
to his duty, and then he goes or not as he 
sees the Turk in a condition to compel him. 
In short, this matter of Roumanian vassal- 
age is one of ability on either side. And 
now to complete the piebald picture of na- 
tionalities, we must not forget two hundred 
thousand Gypsies wandering about the land, 
and counted among the adorers of the 
Prophet, and to these we may add a large 
German colony in the extreme south-east, 
together with a small Polish settlement at 
the mouth of the Salamoria, and a horde of 
Syrian Arabs. And we crown this grotesque 
pyramid with the never failing, wandering 
Jew. Seventy thousand of these are here, the 
descendants of those poor exiles driven out of 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella, and still 
preserving a dialect of the Castilian speech. 
This is the medley of nationalities that one 
meets in European Turkey. Scarcely any 
two of the various races agree together; 
nearly each one sees in its neighbors only 
bitter enemies. And this culmination of 
confusion curses not only the rural districts, 
but village, town, and city; like the plague 
of Egypt it is every-where. 

This is the material involved in the fa- 
mous Eastern Question of to-day as to which 
it is very doubtful indeed whether any other 
solvent be found than the sword. In this 
great struggle one or the other party must 


seems to be no path of compromise. Among 
themselves, the Turk slaughters the Sclav 
and the Sclav the Turk, until the wonder is, 
that the whole fair land has not ere this 
been depopulated. The blood runs cold at 


the story of the atrocities that have been 
Vou. L—8 
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committed by the Turk down to this latter 
days. He every-where rules with cruelty, 
and he has, to a large extent, courted the 
bloody reprisals that he has received. But 
be who may in fault, the time has come for 
Christendom to step in the arena and de- 
clare that these atrocious murders and out- 
rages on men, women, and children, must 
cease, and that this continual warfare of 
these petty nationalities must draw to a 
close. The matter can be settled by the 
European Powers: alone, and the civilized 
world is now about convinced that all ques- 
tions of national ambition or aggrandize- 


GENERAL ZACH, 
Principal Aide-de-Camp to Prince Milan. 


ment should step aside for a time to make 
way for the one great one of a humanity in 
accordance with the spirit of the age. The 
incongruity that has so long rankled into 
the deadliest poison for the parties con- 
cerned is the presence of the Turk in Eu- 
rope. He came on an evil errand and is now 


| an anomaly and an anachronism in the civ- 
go to the wall, or both be annihilated ; there 


ilization of the age; a tyrannical oppressor, 
whose interests are in the most direct an- 
tagonism with all the races that inhabit 
these provinces. He is an interloper, he 
came unbidden, and has dealt in blood and 
carnage since he came, reaping no other har- 
vest than gold through the wails of women, 
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the tears of children, and the curses of 
slaughtered men. Every duty and every 


interest of Christendom seems to demand 
that the Turk be driven out of Europe. 


GENERAL TCHERNAYEFF, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Servian Army. 


But who is to do this deed? None other 
can than the Great Powers, and they are 
so divided in opinion and interest that they 
demand but peace until a more fitting sea- 
son, that all may get a share of the spoils. 
There is but one power that knows clearly 
what it wants. With unshaken consistency 
the policy of Russia has pursued its way in 
this Oriental Question. As. all roads were 
said to lead to Rome, so has every ray of 
Russian policy found its concentric point in 
Constantinople. Since General Ignatieff be- 
came the embassador of the Gzar at the Ot- 
toman. Porte, he has been frank in the Rus- 
sian policy of restoring the unity of the 
great Sclavic race. This is the sole aim of 
Russian policy in this matter of the Prov- 


inces, as Prussia led on in the unity of | 


Germany, and Piedmont in that of Italy; 
and the desire is a natural one. Gortscha- 
koff and the leading Russian statesmen of 
the day care comparatively little for the 
advance of liberalism or democracy within 
their territory. With them the principle 
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gogues, has been taken up with enthusiasm, 
and they now prefer the march under the 
tri-color of Pan-Sclavism to that of the Cross 
against ‘the Crescent. They leave the relig- 
ious phase of the question entirely out of 
sight,—to them he is a Russian who speaks 
the idiom, and is therefore a member of, their 
nationality. 

The theory of Christianizing the Turk 
sounds well, but it will fail in practice from 
the fact that the center of what little gravity 
he has lies in Asia and not in Europe, and 
had better be transferred thither. Constanti- 
nople, though on European soil, throws all 


| the weight of its influence into Asia, and 


looks now on its European possessions as a 
sort of forlorn hope to be maintained only 
through the mutual jealousy of the Western 
Powers. The scenery presented by the Bos- 
phorus is said to be the most beautiful in 
the world; the combination of landscape and 
vegetation, of sea and mountain, of magnifi- 
cent and attractive architecture, is nowhere 
richer, more luxurious and charming than 
from Kilios to the Provinces Islands and 
Pera. But within the last four hundred 
years since the rule of the Turk began, there 


Commander of the Turkish Forces in Servia. 


have been more ruins than habitations, more 
beggary than gold or diamonds, more filth 


of nationality, so lately the cry of dema- ! and squalor than general comfort. And if 















such is the case at Stamboul, the center of 
wealth and power, what can we look for in 
the distant provinces? 

The late Sultan was a stupid miser and 
a spendthrift in the same person, who passed 
one portion of his time in religious retire- 
ment, and the other in the pleasures of the 
harem, or the sports of the cockpit. The 
ruling family has become degenerate in 
mind and body from the introduction of the 
basest blood into its veins. The pseudonym 
of “Sick Man” given so long ago to Turkey 
by the Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, has 
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passed into a proverb and become with every 
year more intensely true. And for at least a 
generation the vultures have been hovering 
over the sinking fortunes of the patient, 
waiting impatiently for their repast on his 
remains. In our day their cries have be- 
come still more audible as a harbinger that 
his fate is near at hand, but none can tell 
whether or not the end is really at hand. 
One thing, however, is now loudly demanded 
by the Christian world, that he retire from 
Europe to lay his bones in the tomb of his 
fathers, 





THE DEATH 


HE great Mohammedan festival, sacred 
to the memory of Hosein, son of Ali, 
was held in Bombay on the 7th of February, 
1876. 

“The history of Islam,” says Macaulay, 
“contains nothing more touching than the 
event which gave rise to that solemnity. 
The mournful legend relates how the chief 
of the Fatimites, when all his brave followers 
had perished round him, drank his latest 
draught of water, and uttered his latest 
prayer; how the assassins carried his head 
in triumph; ‘how the tyrant smote the life- 
less lips with his staff; and how a few old 
men recollected with tears that they had 
seen those lips pressed to the lips of the 
prophet of God. After the lapse of near 
twelve centuries, the recurrence of this sol- 
emn season excites the fiercest and saddest 
emotions in the bosom of the devout Moslem 
of India. They work themselves up into 
such agonies of rage and lamentation that 
some, it is said, have given up the ghost 
from the mere effect of mental excitement.” 
I had long wished to get a glimpse into the 
life of the Mohammedan faith, and to be 
present at one of their great festivals, but it 
has not been considered safe for Europeans 
(or at least for European ladies) to venture 
of late into the crowd during the Mohurrum, 
the riots between the Mohammedans and 
the Parsees having produced much excite- 
ment and bitter feeling. It may be remem- 
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bered that the government of Bombay 
thought it necessary to forbid the Moham- 
medans from carrying their “tabots” in 
procession, as usual, in consequence of these 
riots; and general discontent and sullenness 
prevailed in the Mohammedan community. 
This year, however, they seemed to be in- 
clined to allow that cause of complaint to 
be forgotten; they surprised us with an out- 
burst of loyalty on the arrival of the Prince 
of Wales; the mosques blazed with lights on 
dome and minarets, and the Mohammedans 
seemed to be determined that they were not 
to be eclipsed in their demonstrations either 
by Hindoo or Parsee. This seemed to be 
a favorable time for being present at the 
“death of Hosein.” A friend, who is per- 
sonally acquainted with many influential 
Mohammedans, arranged beforehand that we 
were to be permitted to enter. 

Down into the heart of the native city we 
drove, where, in all the teeming crowds, I 
did not discover one white face. 

We were met at the gate by a Moham- 
medan gentleman, the acquaintance of one 
of our party, who acted as our guide, and 
explained the different acts of the sacred 
drama. We were much indebted to his 
courtesy; in our ignorance of Persian, the 
language in which the actors recited, we 
would have lost the significance of the scenes, 
had he not been good enough to explain and 
translate for us. We found two or three 
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Europeans besides‘ourselves; no ladies were 
present, but we were afterwards joined by 
three. 

We found ourselves in a large upper sto- 
ried building, with a great court in the cen- 
ter. The upper gallery or veranda was 
crowded with women and children; we could 
see the flutter of their gay dresses, but could 
not distinguish their faces. But though 
they were in one sense unseen, let it not be 
supposed that they were unheard! Some 
of the surrounding Arabs were so majestic- 
looking that my companion asked if the 
sight of the men did not make me think of 
Abraham? I could only reply, “Yes; and 
the sound of the women makes one think of 
Babel.” 

In the court before us grew a large ban- 
yan-tree; clusters of human beings swarmed 
over it, nestled in the lower branches, and 
clung to the upper ones. From the highest 
branches large awnings were hung and fast- 
ened to the buildings round the court to 
shelter the dense crowd below from the sun. 
The first glance at that crowd made one 
shiver; there were faces there that led one’s 
thoughts involuntarily back to the days of 
the mutiny. Others were so beautiful, so 
strikingly and wonderfully noble that they 
recalled the patriarchs in the picture Bible, 
over which one pored in childhood. There 
were Persians with clear-cut and delicate 
features, Arabs with the proud, calm air of 
sons of the deserts, and Africans, thick- 
lipped Nubians, whose massive figures and 
sullen faces made us congratulate ourselves 
that we were ensconced behind a stalwart 
Briton, the very embodiment of English 
power and English order,—the superintend- 
ent of police. The tranquil air with which 
he surveyed the crowd, taking in at a glance 
all that was going on, was comfortable to 
behold. 

The performance did not commence for 
half an hour or more after our arrival; they 
waited for Agha Khan, under whose spe- 
cial direction and permission it takes place. 
Agha Khan is the representative of the 
“Old Man of the Mountain,” chief of the 
Assassins, and as in him I saw a connecting 
link with a wild page of Oriental story, I 
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pause to recall the tale of the far famed gar- 
den of his terrible predecessor. Deep in a 
fertile valley the “Old Man” planted his 
garden of delights.* ‘In it,” to use the 


quaint words of the traveler, Marco Polo, 
““were erected pavilions and palaces the 
most elegant that can be imagined, all cov- 
ered with gilding and exquisite painting.” 
It was to be the earthly realization of Mo- 
hammed’s paradise: 


‘* Deep meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with Summer seas.”’ 


By the promise of admission into this 
charmed spot, the “Old Man” won slaves 
to his wicked will. The only passport was 
deeds of violence; the only distinction pre- 
eminence in crime.. The Old Man’s emissa- 
ries were the terror alike of Crusaders and 
Saracens, and long is the list of princes and 
nobles who were murdered by their hands. 
Conrad of Montferrat, King of Jerusalem, 
was among their victims, and they feared 
not to attempt the life of the great Saladin 
himself. So rapid was the growth of this 
kingdom of violence that when, in the thir- 
teenth century, it was suppressed, it num- 
tered a hundred strong fortresses. The ac- 
complices in crime of the Old Man were 
known by the title of “ Ashisin,” and they 
have left us a memorial of their evil deeds 
in the English term assassin. 

Agha Khan is acknowledged in Bombay 
as “genuine heir and successor of the Vieux 
de la Montaigne” of the Middle Ages. 
Though shorn of temporal power he wields 
spiritual authority, and is held in great rev- 
erence. He is the head of the Shiah sect of 
the Mohammedans, those who adhere to the 
family of Ali, and who specially commemo- 
rate the death of Hosein. So great is the 
reverence in which they hold him that they 
believe his power to be almost miraculous. 
Woman bring their sick infants and lay 
them at his feet in the hope that his touch 
may work a charm. The other portion of 
the Mohammedan community in Bombay, 
the Sunnis, struggle against his authority, 
and protest against his claims much as 
Protestants do against the spiritual claims 





* See the “‘ Book of Ser Marco Polo,” a new translation, 
with valuable notes, by Col. Heury Yule. 
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of the Pope. Agha Khan is a picturesque 
looking old man, with a keen, penetrating 
eye, and a long beard. He arranges for the 
performance of this sacred drama, and 
chooses the performers; these are not hered- 
itary or official, but the younger members 
of distinguished Mohammedan families, and 
some of Agha Khan’s grandchildren are 
among the actors. 

After Agha Khan had seated himself a 
general silence prevailed; the loud reading 
of the Koran to the men on one side ceased ; 
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the chattering of the women above died 
away, and a general hush of expectation 
followed. 

A path having been made through the 


crowd, Hosein slowly enters. He seats him- 
self on a raised platform in the center where 
a space is kept clear. He is accompanied by 
a veiled figure, personating his sister, and is 
followed by a troop of little children. ‘ Ho- 
sein,” we acknowledge, after a glance, has 
been well chosen; he is a noble and dignified 
looking young man; the so-called sister is 
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rather gaunt, and we marvel how the little 
children have been trained to perform their 
part with such perfect composure, undis- 
mayed by the dense crowd around them. 
Suddenly a warrior starts from the crowd, 
brandishing a sword; he loudly calls upon 
Hosein to go forth to battle; with many 
protestations he entreats him to put himself 
at the head of an army which only awaits 
his presence and is ready to follow him. 
This, our Mohammedan friend explains to 
us is a plot for Hosein’s life; the army are 
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traitors. After the warrior has ceased the sis- 
ter rises; in a loud, pathetic, wailing voice 
she implores him not to listen to the call 
of the soldier; seating herself on the ground, 
she pours dust on her head, kisses his dress, 
clings to his feet, beats her breast, and weeps. 
She implores him to remember that he is 
their only hope, and warns him that if he 
goes forth with the army he must die. Ho- 
sein replies that he knows that death awaits 
him, that God has revealed to him that he 
must die, but that his death will bring good 
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to the nation, that it will do more for them 
than his life, and that he submits himself 
to the will of God. 

The children then come forward; throw- 
ing themselves before their father they im- 
plore him not to leave them; they cling to 
his feet and beseech him tostay. He replies 
to them as before. Long and tenderly the 
sister pleads, but finding it of no avail she 
at last unfolds from her breast her last gift, 
and lays it at his feet-—his shroud. He lays 
aside his long loose robe, draws on the white 
shroud, and calls for his horse. A pure 
white Arab is now led in; standing under 
the great tree, with its crowded branches, it 
seemed startled and frightened, but I never 
saw a more beautiful creature. As they begin 
to saddle the horse, Hosein’s sister rushes for- 


ward; no hands but hers must do any thing - 


for him now. A long farewell follows, and 
he mounts his steed; but his children can 
not let him go, they cling to him still; 
springing down he embraces them once more 
and lifts them one by one, on the raised 
platform, then, while the little ones are all 
huddled together, he snatches up a curtain, 
throws it over them all, that they may not 
see him depart, and rides away. 

A low, suppressed sobbing sound had 
gradually been arising during this scene, a 
sound rather to be felt than heard, the emo- 
tion of a great crowd. Now, as Hosein rides 
away, the tide of sorrow bursts forth in a 
perfect storm of grief. Young men beat 
their breasts, gesticulated, and sobbed; old 
men, sitting more quietly, wept bitterly. 
How seldom do we see the aged weep! One 
imagines that life’s sorrows must be less bit- 
ter, or tears more precious, as life advances ; 
yet here I watched old men shedding floods 
of tears over an event that happened twelve 
centuries ago! 

The comment of our Mohammedan guide 
was like an echo of our own holiest and 
most cherished belief: “It was because he 
gave his life; he knew he should die; he 
was willing to resign himself to the will of 
God; an angel offered to fight for him, he 
refused supernatural help, he gave his life 
willingly in obedience to God.” All those 
comments were interrupted by tears. 














And now we have the closing scene. A 
procession slowly enters with the banners of 
an army; lofty banners with rich colors are 
borne in, they are followed by a bier. Ho- 
sein lies dead. The bier is carried aloft on 
men’s shoulders; at the foot sits the sister, 
her face covered in an attitude of extreme 
grief. A white sheet sprinkled with blood 
covers the dead man; on his breast sit two 
white doves, and as they flutter their snowy 
wings we see that they are dabbled with 
blood. The little children follow on led 
horses; they are supposed to be dying, hav- 
ing been murdered after their father left 
them, according to the legend. The chil- 
dren are a horrid sight, being represented 
with blood streaming down over their wan 
little faces. The bier, followed by the chil- 
dren, is slowly carried round and round the 
court. After the bier was brought in, an 
extraordinary multitude of between two and 
three hundred men rushed into the midst of 
the assembly. They were stripped to the 
waist, and threw up their arms wildly, la- 
menting and wailing and beating themselves 
fiercely on the breast, arms, shoulders, and 
head. It was explained to us that those 
men were wailing for Hosein and repenting 
for their sins; and we were assured that the 
part of the body which they struck would 
never be burned by the flames of hell! 

As the bier was carried out, we were told 
that we had better slip quietly away, which 
we at once did, wishing to escape before the 
rush of the crowd commenced. 

Pondering deeply on the exciting scene we 
had just witnessed, the first question that 
suggested itself was this, where did they get 
that wild devotion to the idea of self-sacri- 
fice? Professbr Max Miiller reminds us, in 
his recent lectures on Missions, that Moham- 
medanism is inexplicable without Christian- 
ity, and doubtless many of the nobler sen- 
timents expressed at this ceremony seemed 
but the reflection of our faith. The death 
of Hosein seems to have been brought into 
special prominence from the time of the 
Crusades. It may have been that the story 
of the Cross was seen to wield so strange a 
power over the minds of men that the Mus- 
sulman found it needful to claim for his hero 
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also, the glory of having “laid down his life 
for his friend.” If this was the history of 
the commemoration and the emotion that 
accompanies it, we may regard it “as one of 
the indirect bencfits of Christianity.” For 
surely we may admit that it is well for man 
to be reminded by any and every voice that 
in resignation to God and love to man is his 
" highest life. If, on the other hand, the ideas 
embodied in the representation of the death 
of Hosein are not borrowed from Christian- 
ity, we must regard them a¢ a spontaneous 
tribute of human nature to self-sacrifice as 
the highest effort of which it iscapable. The 
idea of sacrifice was familiar to the Moham- 
medan from the rites of the Jewish Church, 
and going back still further, beyond the pe- 
riod of temple or tabernacle, the legend still 
lingered in the desert of Ahraham having 
been called on to offer up his son. It isa 
remarkable fact that the Mohammedan claims 
that mysterious story as an episode in the 
life of Ishmael. We have heard the late la- 
mented Dr. John Wilson tell how, more than 
once, in conversation with Arabs, he was 


abruptly interrupted with the question, 
“Which of his sons was Abraham called on 


to sacrifice?’ When, in accordance with 
our Scripture, he replied -“ Isaac,” they in- 
dignantly exclaimed, “You know nothing 
of it, it was Ishmael; Ishmael was the dearly 
beloved; it was Ismael that Abraham was 
called on to sacrifice; it was Ismael who suf- 
fered himself to be bound and whom God 
saved.” The idea was thus familiar to them 
that God will provide for himself a sacrifice. 
The innocent children and the white. doves, 
represented as suffering in some mysterious 
way for others, are in harmony with that 
idea. The doves used in the services of the 
Jewish temple, probably suggested their in- 
troduction in the ceremony. 

The representation of the death of Hosein 
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appears to supply an element which would 
otherwise be lacking in the Mohammedan 
faith, but without which it is difficult to 
understand how it could retain its hold on 
the people. Without the aid of sacraments 
or of images, giving no sign by miracles or 
wonders, there would seem, at first sight, to 
be nothing in a mystical monotheism to 
arouse popular enthusiasm, it seems so far 
distant from human life and sympathy. 

The history of Hosein presents men with 
human excellence which they can appreci- 
ate; his death offers them food for human 
pity. It gives also an occasion for the full 
expression of popular emotion. To this, no 
doubt, is attributable the influence that this 
history exerts on the minds of the Shiahs. 
Another source of the popularity of this 
commemoration may also lie in the fact that 
it is all easily understood; not only are the 
odes and orations spoken in a modern lan- 
guage,—no dead language such as Zend or 
Latin having been employed in any part of 
the performance,—but as these odes are com- 
posed anew every year, they avoid the dan- 
ger of weakening the effect by stereotyped — 
expressions. They adhere rigidly, we are 
told, to the facts as handed down to them, 
but each generation tells the tale in its own 
words. Alas that a tale so pathetic should 
so often have been a prelude to deeds of vio- 
lence! Alas that in the history of this 
world we should find that religious zeal has 
too often gone hand in hand with bigotry 
and cruelty! Yet we may hope that the 
evil has not been unmixed with good. The 
representation of resignation and self-sacri- 
fice should appeal to men’s best impulses, 
and we may surely believe that there are 
noble spirits among the followers of “the 
Prophet,” who have become nobler and more 
humane in contemplating the death of H 
sein, son of Ali. 
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MARY LYON AND HER SEMINARY. 













HE roots of all institutions that have 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND GROUNDS—REAR VIEW. 


Mary Lyon was born in Buckland, Frank- 


life in them are imbedded in the per- | lin County, Massachusetts, in 1797. ‘“ Blood 


sonality of their founders, and bear, during 
their existence, characteristic marks of their 
origin. Their vitality and endurance de- 


pend very much upon the force of character | 


by which they were originated. Luther 
stamped himself upon the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, and his spirit still pervades it; 
and Mr. Wesley has left the unmistakable 
impress of his character upon the “Great 
Awakening” of the eighteenth century. 
Dr. Arnold’s memory and influence will 
never be disconnected from the Rugby 
School, and the spirit of Wilbur Fisk will 
ever continue to govern the policy of the 
university which he planted on the banks 
of the Connecticut at Middletown. 

All this, too, iseminently true of the widely 
known Mt. Holyoke Seminary for young la- 
dies, at South Hadley, Massachusetts. Mary 
Lyon emphatically incarnated herself in its 
discipline, and still lives, an inspiring and 
sanctifying force, in all its processes of in- 
struction and culture, although her dust has 
been a sacred deposit in its grounds for more 
than a quarter of a century. 








is thicker than water,” and it always dis- 
closes itself. She came from an elect stock, 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 
When God calls his servants to special work 
they are often sanctified from their birth, 
and in no small measure by their birth. Her 
father and mother were humble enough, as 
to their worldly fortune, but they were saints 
on earth, whose praise was in the Church of 
which they were ornaments while they lived. 
Her father died when she was but six years 
of age; her mother only preceded her to 
heaven a few years, and was the object of 
her tenderest affection and care to the last. 
Necessity for labor from her earliest childhood 
for her own livelihood became the admirable 
physical discipline which secured for her 
extraordinary powers of endurance, a knowl- 
edge of housekeeping, without which one of 
the most characteristic features of her school 
would never have been developed; a habit 
of self-reliance, a practical economy and wis- 
dom in the management of household affairs, 
and the complicated details of a great school, 
that became the wonder and admiration of 
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her business-trained trustees in after years. 
Born in an atmosphere of piety, and 
brought up under the benedictions of the 
family altar and the house of God, she was 
thoughtful, conscientious, and-tender from 
childhood, but did not formally unite with 
the Church until nineteen years of age. 
Early Church membership in those days 
was not regarded with favor, and a conver- 
sion not attended with marked outward man- 
ifestation was looked upon with distrust. 
Mary Lyon’s piety from the first took on a 
thoughtful and positive character. The 
consecration she made of herself to her 
Master was not simply a passive one; she 
deliberately placed her hand in his, to walk 
with him wherever he might be pleased to 
lead her. 

Her early educational training was purely 
that of the New England country-school, 
continuing only a portion of the year. But 


Mary was seized from her earliest years with 
an unsatisfied craving for learning. She 
improved every opportunity, studying with 
self-denying zeal, and rapidly outstripping 


all her companions. 

She began to teach at seventeen, “ board- 
ing round,” never eager for large remuner- 
ation for her services, never economical of 
time in endeavoring to aid her pupils. From 
the first she exhibited the wonderful faculty 
which grew with her maturity, of inspiring 
her pupils with a strong love for herself, and 
of awakening within them a relish for learn- 
ing and a conscientious regard for truth and 
duty. After commencing her work as a 
teacher, she availed herself of several terms 
of instruction inesmall academies which had 
been established in the adjoining town of 
Ashfield, and in Amherst. In these institu- 
tions she won. the same reputation for an 
ardent desire for intellectual improvement, 
and for an unselfish regard for the comfort 
of others. When, in after years, her noted 
seminary was established at Holyoke, her 
old companions at the academy, who recol- 
lected her sunny face, her uninterrupted 
kindness, her extraordinary conscientious- 
ness, themselves now at the head of families, 
were all anxious to send their daughers to 
Mary Lyon's school. Her biographer says 
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of her at this time: “Her whole appear- 
ance was so unique, her progress in study so 
unprecedented, her broad, intelligent face so 
inviting, that no one who was then a mem- 
ber of the academy ever forgot her, nor how 
the scholars used to lay aside their books 
when she commenced her recitation.” 

Her small funds failing her, the trustees 
of the institution, greatly interested in her 
behalf, gave her free tuition. She exchanged 
the small amount of furniture that fell to 
her from her father’s estate for board, and 
thus was enabled to protract her term of 
study for a’short period. It was the opinion 
of the family, at whose table she ate, that 
she slept not more than four hours in the 
twenty-four; all her working moments, ex- 
cept the time occupied in her hurried meals, 
being devoted to study. 

When Miss Lyon reached her twenty- 
fourth year, still hungering for a broader 
preparation for her. work, she attended the 
private academy of Rev. Joseph Emerson, in 
Byfield, Mass., and here she secured not only 
a large accession to her accumulation of 
useful knowledge, and a skill in the work 
of education as an art, but a profounder 
consecration to the mission of her life. The 
Bible was opened to her by her devoted in- 
structor as never before, and became an inex- 
haustible treasure-house of wisdom and spir- 
itual inspiration from which she constantly 
drew, when at the head of her own institu- 
tion, to the wonder and great profit of her 
pupils. She also began to conceive more 
definitely of the true object of education,— 
the enlargement of our sphere of useful- 
ness,—and became more profoundly im- 
pressed with the need of securing for women 
a broader intellectual and moral training 
than they were then enjoying. The seed of 
her tree of life was here planted, and began 
rapidly to grow, and to give promise of 
abundant and golden fruit. 

Upon leaving Mr. Emerson, she returned 
to the vicinity of her home to teach in the 
academy where she had been a pupil; but 
was soon invited by Miss Grant, afterward 
Mrs. Bannister, to be an assistant teacher 
with her in her academy at Derry, N. H. 
As its terms did not continue through the 
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Winter, she returned to her home in the 
long vacation, and opened a Winter’s school 
for young women, in advanced studies. By 
her self-denying arrangements, and power to 
inspire corresponding sacrifices in others, she 
placed the tuition and the board at a very 


MARY LYON, IN ADVANCED LIFE. 


small rate, so that the poorest might avail 
themselves of the opportunity. For a num- 
ber of years this Winter school was continued, 
attracting much attention in that portion of 
the State. Here the religious work, which 
became so prominent a feature afterward at 


Mt. Holyoke, began to assume its proper. 
relation to educational training, and her | 


school advanced in piety as rapidly as in in- 
tellectual acquirements. The teacher be- 
came endeared to her class of earnest and 
growing young students by a peculiarly 
tender tie. 

At this time Miss Lyon settled, and set- 
tled finally, one of the most delicate and se- 
rious of questions; not hastily, not from 
any natural repugnance to the marriage re- 
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lation, nor from any failure to appreciate its 
sanctity, its divine ordination and its pecul- 
iar sphere of usefulness, but after much 
prayerful consideration. A very tempting 
offer of marriage was made to her, which 
held out a fair prospect of a permanent, lov- 
ing, and happy home 
for her; but weighing 
carefully the probabili- 
ties of her usefulness 
in a married life, or as 
a teacher, she deliber- 
ately devoted herself 
to the work of educa- 
ting her sex, and never 
afterward hesitated as 
to the wisdom of the 
decision. 

From Derry Miss 
Lyon went with Miss 
Grant to Ipswich, 
Mass., where the Young 
Ladies’ School was 
opened, which, for so 
many years, was one 
of the most noted and 
popular in New Eng- 
land. Here the re- 
markable characteris- 
tics of Miss Lyon as 
an instructor, a moral 
teacher, and a conse- 
crated Christian wom- 
an, were fully devel- 
oped. Her idea of woman’s education now 
assumed its full proportions in her mind 
and exercised a controlling influence over 
her life. She was not satisfied with the nar- 
row sphere that she was then filling with 
remarkable success. The class of young 
women in whom she was chiefly interested 
could not avail themselves of such a board- 
ing-school. Its expenses, moderate as they 
were, placed it beyond their possibilities. 
She wished to bestow the same privileges 
upon the daughters of farmers and mechanics 
that their more highly favored sisters were 
enjoying; to secure for young women in 
Massachusetts just as broad and thorough 
an education as was provided for young men. 
She desired to reach this result, not that her 
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sex might be fitted for more conspicuous 
public positions, for she had no sympathy 
with the advanced views of modern times 
upon the “woman question.” She sought 
this higher education for them, that, as 
wives and mothers, having the early train- 
ing of the childhood of the land in their 
hands, and giving to it its first inspiration 
after knowledge, and as the companions of 
Christian men in their religious work, they 
might be fully prepared for their responsible 
duties. She desired to see a large institution 
built by the Church and endowed with the 
same liberal gifts as the colleges for young 
men, so that young women, eager for the 
highest culture, from the humblest families, 
might secure for themselves just as good an 
education as was possible to their brothers. 

Her whole soul became possessed with this 
idea; but for a long time she scarcely found 
any sympathy with her undertaking. The 
importance of bestowing such an education 
upon poor young women was not appreciated, 
and its expediency, even, was more than 
doubted by the excellent and intelligent 
ministers whom she consulted. There were 
private schools where “the “ accomplish- 
ments” were taught, which were supposed to 
be the only requisites above the public-school 
* tuition in rudimental studies, for girls of 
wealthy families; and the poor would have 
no use for them! But Miss Lyon was not 
to be turned aside from her purpose. 


She had saved a little money herself from 


her small earnings by extraordinary personal 
sacrifices, and by persistent solicitation she 
gathered small additions to it. She suc- 
ceeded, at length, in enlisting the friendly 
recognition of a few clergymen, and finally 
the hearty sympathy, the generous aid, and 
practical co-operation of the excellent Dea- 
con Daniel Safford, of Boston, and A. W. 
Porter, Esq., of Monson. An admirable site 
for the proposed institution was finally se- 
lected in the beautiful old town of South 
Hadley, not far from Amherst and North- 
ampton, with their cultivated society, aca- 
demic atmosphere, libraries and cabinets. 
“The scenery of the region is noted for its 
quiet and varied beauty. The broad, tran- 
quil river (Connecticut), after lingering a 
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little in the lovely Northampton Meadows, 
sweeps southward past Mount Holyoke on 
the left, and then for miles along the base 
of Mount Tom on the right. To the east- 
ward, the valley here spreads into broad 
and fertile fields, dotted with graceful elms. 
Every-where one finds something in the land- 
scape to admire.” Its grounds comprise 
about fifteen acres, sloping from the village 
street back to a picturesque stream, which 
here spreads out into a pond, affording fine 
opportunities for the robust exercises of row- 
ing and skating. 

An act of incorporation was obtained, 
Rev. Mr. Hawks appointed financial agent, 
and, together with the efficient support and 
personal solicitations of Miss Lyon, money 
was raised as the requisitions of the rising 
building demanded. The corner-stone was 
laid with solemn religious services, amid 
heart-felt thanksgivings on the part of Mary 
Lyon, and serious misgivings on the part of 
other witnesses, October 3, 1836. To the 
work of securing from the Churches and 
from individuals the furnishing of the rooms, 


_the indefatigable and devoted woman now 


addressed herself. In addition to this she 
planned the building herself, and watched 
it with intense interest as it rose from its 
foundations. She advertised that her school 


would open November 8, 1837; and, con- 


trary to the expectation of her most san- 
guine friends, although many of the appoint- 
ments were incomplete, the institution was 
formally opened on that-date for the recep- 
tion of pupils. The main building which 
alone was first completed, was a plain, but 
not ugly, brick structure, one hundred and 
sixty-five feet by fifty, four stories high; 
afterward two wings were built, and since, a 
very fine and tasteful building for science and 
art has been erected. A beautiful edifice, de- 
signed by the late Hammett Billings, architect 
of the Tremont Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston, has been built in later 
years for the library, and also a gymnasium 
uniting the two wings and forming a quad- 
rangle of the main building. 

The fine hall for the apparatus, cabinets, 
and lecture-rooms for instruction in the 
natural sciences, and for the art room and 
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gallery (the latter of which has already re- 
ceived valuable donations of paintings), was 
dedicated while this article was in prepara- 
tion, bearing the honored name of Williston, 
a generous benefactor to Mt. Holyoke and 
other Massachusetts institutions of learning. 
No needed appliance for instruction in 
science and art is wanting in this noble 
structure. By a gift of ten thousand dollars 
from Mrs. H. F. Durant, a large and valua- 
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feature of the institution was partly a mat- 
ter of economy; for the whole expense of 
board and tuition for each pupil was placed 
at only sixty-four dollars a year, Miss Lyon 
holding strenuously to her idea of a school 
for young women of limited means. Besides, 
she estimated this hour or two of daily work 
both an excellent form of physical training 
and not without its marked advantages in 
intellectual and moral culture. It also cre- 
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NEW BUILDING FOR SCIENCE AND ART. 


ble addition was made a few years since to 
the library of the seminary. 

There were rooms provided at first for 
eighty pupils, and more than that number 
of young women, averaging nearly twenty 
years of age, presented themselves for ad- 
mission on or within a few days of the open- 
ing. Every thing was new, and much of 
the interior unfinished, and the domestic 
work was to be done by the girls themselves, 
who were strangers to the place, to each 
other, and to their teachers. This domestic 





ated a strong family feeling among the stu- 
dents, uniting them by a common bond and 
breaking up all social differences. 

An ordinary woman would have been ap- 
palled at the sight of this crowd of young 
women, in such a condition of the building; 
but Miss Lyon was in an exalted. state of 
gratitude to God for his providential bless- 
ings, and full of resources for the occasion. 
She “met every new-comer with the wel- 
come of a mother to a daughter. The grasp 
of her hand, the light of her eye, and the 
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tones of her voice went to the stranger’s 
heart, as, on learning a name, she would say, 
‘Oh, yes, Miss Reed, or Miss Bailey, I know 
you; I was expecting you. I am glad you 
have arrived. Miss Whitman, who has ar- 
rived before you, will show you to your room. 
Come down when you are ready and help 
us; for we are as busy as bees.’” The voice 
had an own mother’s ring in it, and disp2lled 
the early and desperate attack of homesick- 
ness, while the common work brought the 
whole company at once into familiar ac- 
quaintance with each other. 

Miss Lyon’s theory in reference at least to 
her first pupils was fully realized. She had 
said that the requisition of domestic service 
would serve to sift the students, and that 
she would be likely to have only the indus- 
trious and those really in earnest to secure 
an education, and that the great body of 
them would appreciate the moderate terms 
of the institution and cheerfully bear its 
burdens. The first band of eighty proved 
to be a noble circle of young,women. The 
large majority of them were professed Chris- 
tians, with lofty aims and devout impulses. 
They readily entered into the novel arrange- 
ments, Miss Lyon herself taking the lead in 
every department of service. The bread, at 
first, not being good, she took her writing- 
desk to the baking-room, selecting for her 
assistants some of her most reliable and ex- 
perienced girls, and, for weeks, conducted 
her extensive correspondence while superin- 
tending the baking process, rising before the 
bteak of day and consecrating that baking- 
room with earnest prayer. The whole econ- 
omy of the institution fell upon herself. 
Against the judgment and advice of her 
trustees she had advertised the tuition at 
sixty-four dollars a year, as we have stated; 
but she placed her own salary at two hun- 
dred dollars, and could never be persuaded 
to receive more. Her teachers, selected by 
herself, entered heartily into her spirit, and, 
at the close of the year, all the bills were 
paid, and a considerable sum remained to 
be handed to the treasurer in aid of the 
completion of the building. Yet with all 
her domestic care, she found time to mature 
the plan of study, to supervise the recita- 
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tions, to direct individual scholars, to criti- 
cise compositions, to give instruction in 
chemistry and Whately, and to conduct the 
devotional exercises and Biblical studies. 

She establishd a three years’ course, re- 
quiring of her first or junior class, upon en- 
tering, what might be considered a good 
common school education, and passing over 
the English and Scientific course of our 
American colleges, with the addition of 
Latin and the exception of the higher Math- 
ematics. In 1862 a fourth year of study was 
added, and later, a post-graduate course in 
Greek and in Modern Languages, The Sem- 
inary has never lacked students; it has 
usually had more applicants than rooms. 
Its provisions, from time to time, have been 
enlarged. Its last circular showed in the 
five classes and resident graduates an aggre- 
gate of two hundred and eighty-four pupils, 
with a Principal, two Associate Principals, 
twenty-four instructors, and two matrons— 
all ladies. 

The original ideas of the school, born in 
the intelligent and consecrated brain of its 
founder, have informed the whole institu- 
tion from its origin to the present time. Its 
expenses for board and tuition, with all the 
inflation of prices in later Years, are still 
only one hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
year. It is still what Mary Lyon intended 
it to be—a school within the possibilities of 
young women of moderate means, and yet 
of so high a grade that the daughters of 
wealth covet its opportunities and submit 
themselves cheerfully to its wholesome Chris- 
tian discipline. By a fund, which has been 
gradually increasing through the gifts and 
bequests, chiefly of ladies, considerable aid 
can be bestowed upon deserving pupils re- 
quiring it. Its industrial and domestic re- 
quisitions are found to be as valuable for 
physical development and for the future 
comfort and health of the pupils, as they 
continue to be an important element in the 
remarkable economy of the Seminary. 

But the great central purpose of the 
school was to present to the Church and the 
world, as efficient Christian workers, a body 
of thoroughly educated, and as truly conse- 
crated, young women. The school was the 
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child of persistent prayer, and was dedicated 
to Christ from the laying of the corner-stone. 
The Bible has always been one of the lead- 
ing text-books in all the classes, and public 
social and private devotions have had their 
permanent places in the daily and weekly 
programme of duties. The cheerful but 
earnest and constant piety of Mary Lyon, 
and her rare discrimination of character 





administration remarkable religious move- 
ments occurred in the Seminary, often em- 
bracing nearly every unconverted student. 
Indeed, this annual Pentecost came to be 
expected as one of the looked for happy 
events of every year; its absence an occasion 
of surprise and grief. 

As a natural outgrowth of this devotion 
to Christ’s service, the missionary field be- 
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shown in surrounding herself with assistants | came a special object of interest to Mary 


of like spirit, produced their legitimate re- 
sults during her life, and gave a tone to the 
succeeding history of the school. The devo- 
tional exercises under her charge were never 
formal, but were always impressive and ef- 
fective, and often seasons of extraordinary 
interest. While the regular course of studies 
was rarely interrupted, and only when the 
religious interest became absorbing, the first 
and great work of the seminary year was 
to awaken the spiritual life of the professed 
Christians among the students, and to en- 
courage their personal efforts among their 
unconverted companions; and ,then, with 
indescribable earnestness and tenderness the 
latter class was made the subject of prayer 
and religious instruction, Every year of her 





Lyon, and a subject of constant reference, of 
lively sympathy, of generous pecuniary con- 
tribution; and frequent prayer. Regular 
meetings for conversation and information 
upon the theme were held, correspondence 
with missionaries secured, addresses from 
them during their home visits obtained, and 
stated subscriptions encouraged, Miss Lyon 
setting the example herself by devoting 
nearly half of her small salary for this ob- 
ject. To her inexpressible delight, she soon, 
from teachers and pupils, secured the volun- 
tary gift from the Seminary’ of over a thou- 
sand dollars a year, besides the richer conse- 
cration of personal sympathy and service 
unto the Lord. It is not surprising that a 
number of the teachers and graduates be- 
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came missionaries, and as teachers and wives 
of devoted laborers on distant fields, have 
been among the most efficient agents em- 
ployed by the American Board. Neither is 


it a matter of great wonder, although a sub- |, 


ject of sincere congratulation, that on mis- 
sion ground, already, Mount Holyoke has 
been reproduced in a school for the training 
of Asiatic young women. 

It is impossible to estimate the full result 
of Mary Lyon’s labors. The fifteen hundred 
graduates from the Seminary, inspired by 
the noblest impulses, and endowed with a 
liberal culture, who have gone forth from 
this school, have already made a profound 
impression upon society. They have become 
our best teachers. They are the stimulating 
centers of domestic and social culture. They 
have become accomplished wives and the 
best of mothers, inspiring their sons and their 
daughters, also, with a love for learning and 
a desire for usefulness. The importance and 
the power of the higher education of women 
received an impressive illustration at Mount 
Holyoke, and also the true mode of it, in the 
practical and spiritual processes of this emi- 
nently economical and religious school. Out 
of it, several similar institutions at the West, 
as well as the one in Turkey, Smith’s College 
for women, and Wellesley with its palatial 
halls, have sprung. Our academies, since 
its establishment, have added a_ semi-colle- 
giate course for their lady students, and the 
doors of many colleges have been opened 
for the admission of woman. Some of these 
institutions we may consider in another pa- 
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per, in connection with the questions of 
mixed or separate institutions, and of the 
character of the curriculum of study de- 
manded for the adequate training of women. 

Near to the seminary, upon its beautiful 
grounds stands a white Italian marble mon- 
ument—a single impresive block of marble 
resting upon a pedestal of solid granite. It 
stands over the ashes of Mary Lyon. She 
was but fifty-two, when, amid the unre- 
strained tears of hundreds of her pupils, her 
body was laid away to rest until the morn- 
ing of the resurrection, upon the field of her 
chief triumph. The occasion of her death 
was a pathetic one, in keeping with the whole 
tenor of her life. In ministering to the spir- 
itual wants of a dying pupil, she breathed 
into her own life the poisonous breath that 
soon destroyed a frame that had become 
weakened by incessant care and labor. All 
that was mortal died; but she still lives. 

Mary Lyon had been a teacher for thirty- 
five years, and for twelve years the Principal 
of Mount Holyoke. Her great experiment 
had been universally acknowledged to be a 
success. On the north side of the marble 
column above her honored dust, it is written : 
“Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let 
her own works praise her in the gates.” On the 
east side, where the morning sun first strikes 
it, is this memorable sentence which dropped 
from her lips in the last religious address 
which she made to the school: “There is 
nothing in the universe that I fear, but that 
I shall not know all my duty, or shall fail to 
do it.” 








HE man lies darkling in the boy, 
The future dimly marks its morn; 

Flushed with strange ripeness, Fear and Joy, 
Which fit our later life, are born. — 


‘The boy springs brightening in the man, 
Frolics, at times, as years before, 

Runs gay and wild, as once he ran, 

Breathes the free life of days of yore. 
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Happy the boy in manlike thought, 
Happy the man in boylike play; 

Heart unto heart forever wrought, 

Our earliest and our latest day! 


Thus dark-bright trees by tropic floods 
Mingle the coming with the old; 

The deep-hued fruitage shades the buds,— 

The bud lies white amid the gold. 
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FIRST ARTICLE, 


BEFORE BOSSUET. 


HE French are the least poetical nation 
in Europe. They have neither the 
exuberant idealism of the North, nor the 
enthusiastic realism of the South. A brave, 
brilliant race, with a temperament of great 
contrasts, and an energy all but fatal in its 
restlessness, they are deficient in at least two 
qualities, without which there can be no 
truly great poetry,—in earnestness and in 
repose. And their very language lends it- 
self with difficulty to express the feelings of 
imagination. It has neither majestic strength 
nor ravishing sweetness; it is singularly poor 
in “ concord of sweet sounds;” it has no mu- 
sic, it does not “sing.” 

On the other hand France is the land of 
rhetoric, and the French are a nation of 
rhetoricians. Rhetoric reigns supreme, for 
good or for evil, in every department, from 
the highest to the lowest. Its authority is 
unquestioned ; Church and State bow before 
it; truth itself makes it now and then a hum- 
ble courtesy. You may object that it teaches 
men to value expression above thought, to 
devote their chiefest energies to the study of 
the “how,” to sacrifice, if necessary, every 
thing to form; but you can not do away 
with the fact that it is in admirable harmony 
with the temper of the people. Hence it 
has met with a ready response; and the Jan- 
guage is now no longer pressed into a reluc- 
tant service, it yields itself gladly. Where 
shall we find a mateh for the marvelous 
prose of France? Where shall we look for 
another Montaigne or a Voltaire? 

This national rhetorical tendency with 
which the Frenchman is born shows itself 
as much in the Church asin the world. The 
history of the pulpit in France is in reality 
the history of rhetoric in the Church. Church 
oratory is but one of the departments of belles- 
* lettres, The unfortunate Protestant preacher 
has to leave nature behind him when he steps 


across the threshold of the temple of grace. 
Von. I.—9 ‘ 





Deeply imbued with the notion of the sanc- 
tity of his function, he takes care to remove 
as far as possible from him all that savors of 
the wicked world, and his very thoughts are 
clothed in the patois of Canaan. Not so the 
French Catholic preacher. The arms of the 
statesman in the political assembly, the 
weapon of the lawyer before the judicial 
tribunal, the power of the littérateur with 
his motley audience, are transferred to the 
pulpits of the Church. The theme may be 
different; the method remains the same. 

The natural love for rhetoric finds itself 
strengthened by the Catholic Church, which 
so far from looking upon it as an invasion, 
uses all its influence to promote it. The 
atmosphere of Catholicism is favorable to 
the cultivation of the esthetic for two rea- 
sons. First of all, the preacher is the mouth- 
piece of a faith, fixed in the cardinal points 
and in the minutest details, and supported 
by all the authority and strength of an un- 
broken, united tradition. He asks no ques- 
tions,—blessed are they that ask none,—he 
“only believes,” as the Evangelicals would 
say. This repose of faith leaves him, as a 
matter of course, time to devote himself to 
the development of outward graces. The 
substance is secured; he can now turn him- 
self to the study of the form. 

But the position of the Protestant preacher 
is altogether different. Whilst the strength 
of Catholicism lies in affirmation, the force 
of Protestantism is the grandeur of nega- 
tion. Its climax is that sublime scene, when 
the brave Martin Luther defies the world 
gathered at Worms. Its basis is the right 
of the individual, its banner is the banner 
of unfettered criticism; its history, if true 
to itself, will therefore- be a continual con- 
flict, and its only consolation the mournful 
yet hopeful “I can not do otherwise, God 
help me.” Consumed by the love of truth, 
and never pausing in its search after it,— 
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here is grand and somber poetry,—it gladly 
leaves vestments and flowers and forms as 
an amiable weakness to women and children. 
In the second place Catholicism has ever ap- 
pealed to the latent poetry of humanity. A 
faith which does not appeal to the imagina- 
. tion is doomed; for religion embodies the 
highest form of poetry. The want of it was 
at first unfelt in Protestantism, for it was a 
great moral outburst, and its leaders were 
religious geniuses and heroes. 

One may disapprove of the view which 
Catholicism has taken of art, or of the 
method which it has adopted in regard to it. 
Still it is an important fact that the Cath- 
olic Church has bound together zsthetics 
and Christianity. She has attempted to 
give expression to the religious sentiment, 
which would otherwise have been condemned 
to silence; she has imparted to the religious 
life color and harmony. The many voices 
of the inner life of adoration have found a 
tongue in her rites and forms; the heart of 
humanity, wearied and saddened by the 
realities of life, has found in her ideals an 
imperishable source of rest and consolation. 

Under the twofold influence, therefore, of 
natural proclivity and of the encouragement 
of the Church, has the rhetorical element 
made its power felt in the pulpit. Nor is 
there any reason why the rhetorical method 
should not succeed as much as any other. 
We are unable to look to the Old Testament 
as our guide, for alas! our preachers are in 
no sense of the word prophets. We can not 
follow the example of the apostles, for they 
preached no sermons, and limited themselves 
to the proclamation of certain facts with 
which we are familiar, thanks to those arti- 
cles de luze—the creeds of Christendom. 
Moreover, the Shemitic ideas of interpreta- 
tion are not ours. It is true we can not ac- 
cept implicitly as our master a Cicero or a 
Demosthenes. As Herder has wittily re- 
marked, “There is no Philip at our gates, 
and we are not called upon either to con- 
demn or to acquit a notorious criminal.” 
Who ever dreamed of any thing after a ser- 
mon except of going home? But a sermon, 
being intended to keep alive and stir up 
within us the ideal temper, is as likely, if 
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not more so, to gain its end by adopting a 
classical model as by following a Hebrew in- 
spiration. At any rate we shall now glance 
at the history of the pulpit, and see what it 
has become in the hands of succeeding rhet- 
oricians. 

The Catholic pulpit before the days of 
Bossuet has only a few names which deserve 
to be recorded. It was the misfortune of 
the preachers of the age of Louis XIII to be 
succeeded by the three greatest preachers of 
French Catholicism. But, had it been dther- 
wise, it is far from certain that their fame 
would have been greater or more lasting 
than it has proved to be. In fact, their chief 
title to recognition is simply that they pre- 
ceded Bossuet. 

The Renaissance which, like the Spirit of 
the Lord, had gone forth to break the fetters 
of unhallowed tradition and tyrannical au- 
thority, had had but little influence on the 
Church. The organic Church is in all ages 
conservative; too often in her eyes a thing 
is good simply because it exists. She gen- 
erally looks upon what is new with suspi- 
cion, if not with aversion; and, in nine cases 
out of ten, when she utters a word in favor 
of progress we may be sure that, like Pilate, 
she says it is not of herself, but that another 
has told her. 

Scholasticism, though it had destroyed all 
vitality in the Church, still lingered behind, 
not merely in those cells of the cloister, 
where it had held undisputed sway for ages, 
but in the Church, in the pulpit, where it 
had celebrated so oft its barren triumphs. 
Its principle was indeed too invaluable [to 
Catholicism] to be given up. Its funda- 
mental idea was, that there is but one truth, 
so that a thing when theologically true must 
be also philosophically true, and vice versa, 
and that this one truth is to be found in the 
traditional dogma of the Catholic Church. 
This deification of the stereotype in matter 
and also in form had indeed made of the 
Church a vast grave-yard. But, unlike the 
Greek hero, she preferred reigning over the 
dead to wandering in the midst of the living, . 
at the risk of being nothing more than a 
fellow-laborer working together with others 
for the great common good. 
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Whilst, therefore, there was on all hands 
a general revival, and France, under one of 
her greatest kings,— great because he was 
the concentration of the national virtues 
and vices and follies,—Francis I, was rapidly 
becoming one of the civilizing centers of the 
world, the Church continued in a state of 
stagnation. The beautiful gods of Hellas, 
under whose tranquil reign joys had been 
great, and sorrows, though not unknown, 
had pressed but lightly, had dethroned the 
stern, somber, violent god of Medizvalism. 
And the world breathed once more freely, 
and felt like one who, waking from a horri- 
ble dream, finds himself still in the heyday 
of youth with life before him. But the 
Church remained in that past over whose 
grave the world had sung its requiem. Its 
form of teaching was undoubtedly somewhat 
changed ; as, in the days of Philo, Plato and 
Moses walked hand in hand, so now the 
Greeks and Hebrews appeared together. But 
the substance was altogether unchanged, and 
the form of the discourse, because of, the 
want of assimilation, resembled oft the coat 
of Joseph,—beautiful, but withal with too 
many patches. 

The Renaissance, translated in the dialect 
of the Church, is nothing more than scholas- 
ticism with a slight gloss. The celebrated 
preachers of the reign-of Henri IV, such as 
Seguiran and Coton, are in reality nothing 
else but disguised scholastics. Even Fran- 
cis de Sales, one of the most popular and 
most successful preachers of the day,—it is 
said that he made about seventy-two thou- 
sand converts,—is no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. His devotional writings have all 
the charms of a child-like spirit and a poet- 
ical temper. They display a richness of 
observation and a knowledge of the human 
heart such as one might expect of a man 
whose skill in the direction des Games was un- 
paralleled. They are also marked by a ten- 
derness which, however passionate, never 
transgresses certain bounds, so that one feels 
no doubt about the safety of his spiritual 
views. There is, lastly, a freshness of lan- 
guage which, by way of contrast with other 
productions of a similar kind, is singularly 
refreshing. But whenever he ascends the 
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pulpit, a complete change comes over him. 
His sermons abound in far-fetched allego- 
ries, treating the Bible as if it were a book 
of conundrums; long, dry explanations, tend- 
ing more to the glorification of the “ parti- 
cle” than to the glory of God; curiously 
grotesque images, more productive of a smile 
than of a feeling of devotion. How shall 
we explain this falling-off? Is it because 
the pulpit is enthralled by some evil spell, 
or because the tyranny of fashion is nowhere 
more powerful and more successful than in 
the precincts of the Church? 

But Francis de Sales contributed indi- 
rectly to the reformation of the pulpit, for 
he was one of the great leaders of the re- 
ligious revival in the Catholic Church of 
France during the seventeenth century. 
Protestantism had rendered to the Church 
the services of a parliamentary opposition. 
It had been the misfortune of the Church 
to have reigned for centuries with well-nigh 
undisputed authority; it had been her sad 
fate to proclaim a truth all but unquestioned. 
Now, though nature may safely be left to 
its infinite developments, it would seem that 
the moral world, when thrown completely 
on its own resources, falls sooner or later 
into a state of atrophy. And as for truth, 
every truth being at the same time true and 
false, it is incomplete without its contrary 
part. Truth ever includes an affirmation 
and a negation. There is one great heresy, 
that is, to imagine that a part of the truth is 
the truth. 

The dying Roman Church was roused 
into active life by Protestantism. This I 
consider an undeniable fact. But at no 
period of her history did she manifest more 
clearly her hidden vitality and her appar- 
ently inexhaustible resources of piety and 
of energy. When in the seventeenth cent- 
ury Protestantism, forsaking its original 
moral foundation, exhibited not-to-be-mis- 
taken signs of weakness, Catholicism was 
once more full to the brim of life and vigor. 

The Council of Trent had been a great 
logical folly. Francis de Sales and Vincent 
de Paul had an inspiration which was worth 
a thousand councils. The tendency of the 
Western Church, as distinguished from the 
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speculative Eastern Church, had always been 
of a practical nature. These two men, true 
children of their Church, used therefore all 
their energies to stir up the latent life of the 
Church. Starting from the principle that 
“knowledge without virtue and virtue with- 
out knowledge are insufficient,” they in- 
sisted upon mental cultivation and moral 
reformation, as both equally indispensable 
to the priesthood. They then founded 
schools, sent out mission-priests, covered the 
land with monasteries, and, above all, gave 
to the world that strong arm of Catholi- 
cism—the Sister of Charity. 

The religious atmosphere being thus grad- 
ually purified, it is certain that its influence 
will at last be felt by the pulpit. The pul- 
pit has seldom originated any religious move- 
ment; it has contented itself with follow- 
ing in the wake and gathering up the frag- 
ments. The good results of the revival are 
to some extent perceived at once. Take, as 
an instance, the sermons of le Pere le Jeune, 
one of the priests of the Oratory. They are 
simple and practical ; it is impossible to say of 
them “that they aim at nothing and that they 
hit it.” The preacher Jooks upon his audi- 
ence as grown-up children to be catechised for 
the time being with more or less severity. 
There is a gentle firmness in every thing he 
says, and an air of reality about his utterances 
so as to make one believe that the preacher is 
in the first place a man, and in the second 
place a theologian. No doubt all this is not 
what we understand by “eloquence;” but 
is it not a great thing that for the first time 
during many centuries the pulpit should 
have as its occupant a man and not a 
scholastic ? 

Or look at the sermons of the Jesuit de 
Lingendes, written in Latin before they were 
delivered. He wears the garment of a doctor 
ecclesia, his reasonings and discussions are 
oft protracted to an inordinate length. But 
under the garment of the logician beats a 
passionate heart. Pere le Jeune at his very 
best has a dead perfection ; he has no nerve, 
no inspiration. But Claude Lingendes has 
that holy spirit, the absence of which is 
death. His morality has none of those sub- 
tleties attributed to his order. It is simple, 
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austere, naked,—not bedecked so as to excite 
the admiration of children and of monkeys, 
It makes vivid, passionate, nay, violent ap- 
peals to the audience. The great preacher 
must be almost tyrannical. The prophets, 
the greatest religious orators of the world, 
were men of violence; they built their mo- 
rality chiefly on fear. Thus it was that they 
fell, but thus it was also that they had 
reigned for centuries in the face of a three- 
fold opposition : the throne, the priesthood, 
and the majority of the nation. 

It is interesting to note the contrast be- 
tween the Catholic and the Protestant 
preachers of the period. How different the 
tone which breathes through the sermons of 
Pierre du Moulin, or Jean Mestrezat, or 
Jean Daille. The Protestants are clad from 
head to foot in a theological armor. They 
spend all their energies in the exposition 
and the defense of a theological dogma. 
They cling to the letter of the Scriptures, 
guarding it with a lover-like jealousy, which, 
to say the least, is somewhat exacting. Their 
sermons are merely detailed explanations of 
their text, a custom, however, which has as 
much raison @etre as the modern fashion of 
speaking about every thing except about 
the text. Unfortunately their literalism is 
mostly extreme, and their text says never 
any thing but Yea and Amen to their theo- 
logical system. 

If in the contents of their sermons they 
offer a theological analysis, supposed to be 
founded on the Scriptures, the form in which 
they express their convictions is even less 
attractive. The style is as bare as their 
temples; devoid of imagery and ornament 
and every artistic element. It is somber, 
hard, oft bitter. It bears all the traces of 
pressure and haste; it does not make the 
faintest attempt to be rhetorical, for it would 
probably have looked upon oratory as a snare 
of the devil. 

But let us do justice to those disciples of 
Calvin, the sternest of the Reformers, whom 
the strange chapter of accidents had thrown 
amongst a people, with great religious instincts, 
but without a conscience. The gloom of their 
faith was deepened by their lives, which 
were equally stern and sad. That dogma 
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which they preached contained, in their 
eyes, the question of “to be or not to be,” 
and they had the courage to suffer in its de- 
fense. It inspired them during a life of ac- 
tion, and sustained them amidst the horrors 
of the galleys, the weariness of exile, and 
the terrors of persecution. And if their 
style had not a Ciceronian polish, shall we 
blame them? It was manly, vigorous, oft 
heroic. There was eloquence after all in 
that man, standing in all simplicity before 
his audience, in a temple not made with 
hands, taking up his Bible, over whose pages 
he had pored in prayer and wept in silence, 
and speaking from the fullness of a God-lov- 
ing heart, to a crowd which, before the 
shadows of evening had fallen, might num- 
ber some of its members among “ the noble 
army of martyrs.” 

But if the eloquence of the preachers of 
Protestantism was to be found above all in 
those obscure, holy, active, stormy, suffering 
lives, it can proudly point to the name of 
Jacques Saurin, as a proof that it had no in- 
herent incapability of producing an orator. 
Saurin is the Protestant Bossuet. The son 
of a distinguished family at Nimes, he spent 
his youth at Geneva. Thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the tenets of Calvinism, he came 
to London, where he became the minister of 
a French Church. From England he went 
to Holland, where the martyrs of philosophy 
and of theology had found a welcome asylum, 
and it was at the Hague that he celebrated 
his oratorical triumphs. 

He had all the outward qualifications, 
which, it is true, do not make an orator, but 
without which success is rarely obtained. 
His appearance was imposing, his voice was 
sonorous, and his delivery was so fascinating 
that one of his hearers, after having listened 
to him for the first time, exclaimed, “ Was 
it an angel that spoke, ora man?’ His ser- 
mons were long; he preached never less than 
an hour and a half, but in those days the 
length of sermons was not measured by time, 
but by the interest of the subject and of the 
method of its treatment. 

The chasm between Saurin and his prede- 
cessors, and, we are compelled to add, his 
successors also, is very wide. The circum- 
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stances under which he delivered his dis- 
courses were favorable. Far removed from 
the din of theological polemics, in the pos- 
session of complete liberty, and surrounded 
by a fashionable sympathetic audience, he 
had few barriers to his eloquence. But he 
was more than eloquent, he was an orator. 

Protestantism till then, at its very best, 
had been eloquent. But it had moved in a 
very narrow circle, identifying Christianity 
with a theological formula, and forgetting, 
in its zeal for Christianity, that religion of 
Jesus which is as much above dogma as the 
sun is above the earth. Within that limited 
space, every inch of which it had contested 
with a tenacity worthy of a better cause, it 
had served as a guide to its adherents, tak- 
ing them again and again over the well- 
beaten track. But it was getting monoto- 
nous; and in religion, as in every thing else, 
one ought to be very careful to avoid having 
ennui. Its atmosphere, too, was somewhat 
stifling, and religion can not flourish with- 
out fresh air. 

Saurin’s first merit was that he enlarged 
the horizon of Protestantism. The choice 
of his subjects is of the most varied descrip- 
tion. He roams through heaven and earth, 
especially through the former. He is taken 
up too much, no doubt, with theological 
questions; but apart from the fact that he 
was fond of metaphysical subtleties, and 
skilled in the intricacies of dialectics, theol- 
ogy will always be paramount in a system 
which is based on a theological proposition: 
the free sovereignty of God, graciously elect- 
ing a few, and kindly damning the many. 

But Saurin often deigns to be human. 
Then he leaves the dogma to take care of it- 
self, and chooses a moral topic, bearing upon 
life, with its every-day struggles and trials. 
On these occasions he evinces both in his 
descriptions (he had a remarkable dramatic 
power) and in his direct applications and 
appeals, great breadth of view combined 
with a practical temper. The one keeps him 
from losing himself in details; the other pre- 
vents him from confining himself to gener- 
alities. 

The divisions of his sermons are, for the 
greater part, very ingenious. He pours a 
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wealth of learning on his subject, which 
even then fatigued the audience, and which 
in our days—days of the deification of shal- 
lowness and of mediocrity—would be con- 
sidered as perfectly appalling. There is at 
times something overwhelming about him; 
but he always gives one the idea of being 
possessed of an immense power to be wielded 
at his good pleasure. As to his style, it is 
at all times transparent and simple. 

But how shall we impress our readers with 
the idea of his oratorical power? His 
printed sermons manifest a richness of 
thought, a power of imagination, and a 
force of expression which must at all times 
command admiration. But we must go to 
his contemporaries to know what he really 
was. If it be the characteristic of a relig- 
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ious orator to rouse his audience from “ moral 
stupidity” to moral consciousness, to stir up 
within them the dormant religious senti- 
ment, to force them, by some mysterious 
power peculiar to himself, to contemplate 
themselves and their lives in the presence of 
the ideal, and to humiliate themselves before 
it,—if it be the mark of a great orator that 
he knows how to make himself gradually 
master of the soul of his hearer, to make it 
think and feel and live with him for the 
time, however much it may be opposed to 
him when the spell is broken,—if it be, in 
short, the badge of the orator to wield power, 
to make the truth live before his hearers, 
and reign within him, then Saurin is an 
orator, and only next to the three great 
preachers of Catholicism. 





HE period known as the dark ages, from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century, 
witnessed the rise and development of many 
extraordinary popular delusions. Men were 
then found ready to receive with implicit 
credence the travelers’ tales of Sir John 
Maundrell and Benjamin of Tudela, which 
are excelled in exuberance of fancy only by 
those of Baron Munchausen. They loved to 
hear of Prester John, longed to sail with 
Vasco di Gama to the golden El Dorado, or 
to Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of Youth, one 
draught from which was said to restore and 
render permanent that very fugitive quality, 
female loveliness. Moreover, not in an easy, 
dillettante fashion, but earnestly, almost as 
an article of religious faith, they believed 
in thepexistence of the Wandering Jew. 
They believed that a human being was per- 
petually wandering over the surface of the 
earth, unresting and without hope of rest; 
a sojourner in all lands, a citizen of none; 
cut off from all sweet human ties and sym- 
pathies, and destined to stand for ever on 
the brink of the grave, without the power to 
sink into its refuge. Like the Ancient Mar- 
iner, this wanderer had “strange power of 
speech ;” he passed “like night from land 
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to land;” he was “abhorred of men as one 
who had done a hellish thing.” 

A special fate has befallen this legend of 
the Wandering Jew. Unlike the other me- 
dizval legends it has not been consigned to 
the limbo of forgetfulness ; but, though cent- 
uries of advancing culture have intervened 
betwixt its first appearance and now, it still 
possesccs for the imaginative mind a weird 
fascination. It may be interesting, there- 
fore, briefly to consider its probable origin, 
to trace its progress, and to indicate the va- 
rious ways in which it has been handled by 
poets and romancists. 

It has been conjectured, with some show 
of probability, that the origin of this extraor- 
dinary belief is to be found in a misinter- 
pretation of that well-known passage of 
Scripture (St. John xxi, 21-23), where it is 
written, “and Peter saith unto him, Lord, 
and what shall this man do? And Jesus 
said, If I will that he tarry til' I come, what 
is that to thee? Then went this saying 
abroad among the brethreu that that disciple 
[John] should not die.” From the apostles 
the belief is said to have descended to the 
early Christian converts, and to have grad- 
ually come to form a part of the unwritten 
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creed of the Church. But we are inclined to 
go further back, and to find the primal root- 
superstition in the Greek myth of Tithonus. 
This man, who was loved by Aurora, god- 
dess of the dawn, sought from the gods, 
through her agency, the gift of immortality. 
They granted his request. But he had for- 
gotten to ask for youthful vigor, and so grew 
decrepit, until he completely shrunk to- 
gether. 

Superstitions such as this, were, as is well 
known, cherished by the common people long 
after they had formally espoused Christian- 
ity; and the earlier teachers, finding them 
almost ineradicable, manifested considerable 
ingenuity in bestowing upon them a Chris- 
tianized form. Thus the Saturnalia of Bac- 
chus was transformed into the Feast of Asses: 
the Roman Lupercalia became the Candle- 
mas of modern times; and so, probably, in 
like manner the story of the Wandering Jew 
was but a Christian engraftment on the old 
pagan legend of Tithonus. 

We find it mentioned for the first time in 
the “ Historia Major” of Matthew Paris, a 
Benedictine monk at St. Alban’s in the year 
1228. This man was the most eminent of 
the band of monkish chroniclers whose col- 
lected works form such a valuable cyclope- 
dia of English history. His writings are 
distinguished, not only on account of their 
style, which is bold, free, and eloquent, but 
also for their high tone of morality and sound 
patriotism. He narrates that in the year 
1226 an Armenian archbishop visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of worshiping at the 
celebrated shrines, who, being entertained 
at the Monastery of Saint Alban’s, was asked 
several questions relating to his native coun- 
try, etc. Among the rest, a monk who sat 
near him inquired if he had ever heard of 
the famous person named Joseph, who was 
so much talked of, who was present at our 
Lord’s crucifixion, and conversed with him, 
and who was still alive in confirmation of 
the Christian faith. The archbishop an- 
swered in the affirmative, and afterward one 
of his train who acted as interpreter, told 
the monks that his lord knew the person 
well; that he had dined at his table but a 
little while before he left the East; that he 
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had been Pontius Pilate’s porter, by name 
Cartaphilus; who, when they were dragging 
Jesus out of the judgment-hall struck him 
with his fist on the back, saying, “Go faster, 
Jesus, go faster; why dost thou linger?’ 
Upon which Jesus looked at him sadly, and 
said, “I indeed am going, but thou shalt 
tarry till I come.” Soon after he was con- 
verted and baptized. He lives forever, but 
at the end of every hundred years falls into 
an incurable illness, and at length into a fit 
or ecstasy, out of which, when he recovers, 
he returns into the same state of youth he 
was in when Jesus suffered, being then about - 
thirty years of age. He remembers all the 
circumstances of the death and resurrection 
of Christ, the saints that arose with him, 
the composing of the Apostles’ creed, their 
preaching and dispersion, and is himself a 
very grave and holy person. Such is the 


| account furnished by Matthew Paris, who 


was probably himself the monk to whom 
the Armenian made the above relation. 
Three centuries elapse before we again 
hear of the Wandering Jew. During this 
time, however, the belief in his existence 
had by no means died out. Chroniclers tell 
how at times a shadowy figure glided through 
the streets of European cities, bringing in- 
fallibly in its train famine, pestilence, or war. 
With great awe they tell how it had wan- 
dered thus for fifteen hundred years across 
the snow-clad heights and arid steppes of 
Caucasus and Asia, through the African 
deserts and by the rivers of Central Europe. 
In 1547 there appeared at Hamburg one 


who called himself Joseph, and stated he had 


been a shoemaker in Jerusalem at the time 
of Christ’s crucifixion. His story is embod- 
ied in a ballad, probably of later date, which 
is preserved in the Pepys collection. 

The next public appearance of the-Jew 
would seem to have been at Paris in the 
year 1686. An account of him is preserved 
in the “Turkish Spy,” a curious and inter- 
esting book, whose authorship is doubtful. 
In Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” it is as- 
cribed to an Englishman, named Manley, 
but the elder Disraeli has since conclusively 
shown it to be the production of John Paul 
Mariana, an Italian resident in Paris from 
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the year 1650-1700. Its form is fictitious, 
like that of the “Persian Letters” of Mon- 
tesquieu, and Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the 
World,” but it nevertheless records real 
events, ‘Here [says the ‘Turkish Spy’] is 
a man come to this city, if he may be called 
a man, who pretends to have lived about six- 
teen hundred years. He says of himself 
that he was usher of the divan at the time 
when the Christian Messias was condemned 
by Pontius Pilate, and that for insulting the 
illustrious One he was condemned to live and 
wander the earth till the day of judgment. 


“One day I had the curiosity to discourse 


with him in various languages, and I found 
him master of all that I could speak. He 
told me that there was not a true history to 
be found. 

“He was in Rome,” he said, ‘“‘ when Nero 
set fire to the city, and saw him stand tri- 
umphing on the top of the citadel to behold 
its flames. He saw Saladin’s return from his 
conquests in the East, when he caused his 
shirt to be carried on the top of a spear with 
this proclamation: ‘Saladin, prince of many 
countries, shall have no memorial left of him 
when he dies but this poor shirt.’ He knew 
Tamerlane, the Scythian, and told me he was 
so called because he was lame. He seemed to 
pity the insupportable calamity of Bajazet, 
whom he had seen carried about in a cage 
by Tamerlane’s orders. He had heard the 
Emperor Vespasian say, when he understood 
the temple of Solomon was burnt to ashes, 
that he had rather all Rome had been set on 
fire. Here the old man fell a-weeping, him- 
self remembering the ruin of that noble 
structure which he described to me as famil- 
iarly as if he had seen it but yesterday. By 
his looks one would take him for a relic of 
the old world, or one of the long-lived fa- 
thers before the flood. To speak modestly 
he may pass for the younger brother of 
Time.” The narrative continues to describe 
conferences held between this personage and 
the Parisian savants, who seemed at a loss 
what to think of an individual laying claim 
to so vast an experience. 

-The last impersonation of the Wandering 
Jew which we shall notice, and one which 
differed in some respects from any of the 
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preceding, was made in Venice about the 
year 1700 by a certain Signor Gualdi. Dur- 
ing his stay in the city three things were 
observed in his conduct. The first was that 
he had a small collection of remarkably fine 
pictures, which he readily showed to any 
one that desired it; the next that he was 
perfectly versed in all arts and sciences, and 
spoke on every subject with the utmost read- 
iness and sagacity; and it was in the third 
place observed, that he never wrote or re- 
ceived any letter, desired no credit, made 
use of no bills of exchange, but lived in a 
style of unostentatious splendor, paying for 
every thing he desired in gold of an antique 
coinage. One day he was visited by a noble- 
man, a connoisseur in the fine arts, who, hay- 
ing examined his collection, admired it ex- 
cessively. At the close of the visit (the 
story goes on to say), the nobleman cast his 
eye by chance over the chamber door, where 
hung a picture of this stranger (Gualdi). 
The Venetian looked upon it, and then upon 
him. “This picture was drawn for you,” 
he says to Signor Gualdi, to which the other 
made no answer, but a low bow. “You 
look,” continued the Venetian, “like a man 
of fifty, and yet I know this picture to be 
from the hand of Titian, who has been dead 
one hundred and thirty years. How is this 
possible?” “It is not easy,” said Gualdi, 
gravely, “to understand all things that are 
possible, and yet there is surely no crime in 
my being like a portrait drawn by Titian.” 
The Venetian perceived by the stranger’s 
manner that his remark had given offense, 
and hastened to take his leave. But he did 
not fail to communicate the circumstance to 
his friends; it speedily became the talk of 
the city, and various parties, urged by curi- 
osity, went to call upon Gualdi. They were 
disappointed, however; the stranger had left 
the city, and was never seen again. 

A theme more essentially romantic, fuller 
of boundless possibilities in the way of plot 
and incident than this can hardly be con- 
ceived; it is not, therefore, surprising to find 
it a general favorite with the poet and nov- 
elist. Among the various compositions 
which it has suggested first mention is due 
to Dr. Croly’s “Salathial the Immortal,” a 
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work which does not occupy the place among 
notable English novels in the public estima- 
tion, to which it is entitled by its merits. 
It is not a book to be devoured at a sitting, 
nor can it be read at all times with equal ad- 
vantage, but when taken up at intervals, 
and when the mind is open to the influences 
of enthusiasm, it yields intense pleasure. It 
abounds in clear and picturesque descrip- 
tions of scenery and manners; the language 
is eloquent, if at times over rhetorical; 
steeped in the language of Scripture, its gor- 
geous Orientalisms differ essentially from 
those of “‘ Rasselas” or “ Vathek.” Perhaps 
the one blemish of the book is its slightly 
inartistic plot; the characters lack cohesion; 
they appear suddenly, dazzle our eyes for a 
brief space with their vivid brilliancy, and 
then flit away into darkness like the pic- 
tures on a magic-lantern screen. 

From Croly’s “Salathiel” to Godwin’s 
“St. Leon,” the descent is great. Those two 
heroes of romance differ from each other as 
Milton’s Satan does from Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles. Salathiel is a grand Titanesque 
being, full of great ambitions and noble im- 
pulses; St. Leon is the same Salathiel re- 
duced by the wear and tear of a thousand 
years to the rank of a commonplace mortal. 
He is a Spanish grandee, an astrologer, an 
alchemist, a lover, a parent. Indeed, were 
it not for his occasional outbursts of remorse 
and despair, we should fail to recognize in 
him the lineaments of the “‘ Wandering Jew.” 
Still further, and as if to illustrate the pro- 
verbially easy transition from the sublime uo 
the ridiculous, Lord John Russell has almost 
burlesqued the old legend in his ‘‘ Essays by 
a Gentleman who has left his Lodgings.” 

In the department of poetry we may men- 
tion first the Honorable Mrs. Norton’s 
“Undying One,”—dead, it is to, be feared, 
long ago. Among the bright aerial people 
who follow Ianthe through the mazes of 
“Queen Mab,” the “unessential figure” of 
Ahasuerus glides like a specter. Very char- 
acteristically Shelley has chosen to represent 
him as defying the omnipotent power which 
holds him in thrall: 


“Thus have I stood—through a wild waste of years 
Struggling with whirlwinds of mad agony, 
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Yet peaceful and serene and self-enshrined, 
Mocking my powerless tyrant’s horrible curse 
With stubborn and unalterable will, 

Even as a giant oak which heaven’s fierce flame 
Had scathed in the wilderness, to stand 

A monument of fadeless ruin there. 

Yet peacefully and movelessly it braves 

The midnight conflict of the wint’ry storm, 
As in the sunlight’s calm it spreads 

Its worn and wither’d arms on high 

To meet the quiet of a Summer’s noon.” 


How different in its pathetic mournfulness 


- the language of Tithonus, under similar 


circumstances: 

“The woods decay, the woods decay and fall; 
The vapors weep their burthen to the ground; 
Man comes and tills the field, and lies beneath ; 
And after many a Summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel iiamortality 
Consumes. 

Wordsworth has written a song for the 
“Wandering Jew,” and Professor Aytoun a 
ballad, ‘founded on a striking incident in 
Godwin’s “St. Leon.” Several French writ- 
ers have also handled the old theme with 
considerable artistic effect; not to speak of 
Eugene Sue’s “Le Juif Errant,” where the 
part of the Jew in the wonderful drama 
therein unfolded is rather that of a spectator 
than an actor. There is the poet Quinten’s 
“ Ahasuerus,” of which Longfellow says in 
“Hyperion,” “It is a weird mystery, a 
dramatic prose poem, in which the ocean, 
Mount Blanc, and the Cathedral at Stras- 
burg, have parts to play, and the saints on 
the stained windows of the Minster speak, 
and the statues and dead kings enact the 
dance of death.” A chanson on the same 
topic by Béranger has been translated, and 
may be found by the curious reader in the 
“Minor Morals” of Sir John Bowring. 

Here we must, somewhat regretfully, take 
leave of the “Wandering Jew.” Common 
sense is,never weary of reminding us that 
the narrative of his checkered life is but a 
legend. If, however, we turn our thoughts 
from the individual to the race, we can not 
fail to be struck with the legend’s profound 
significance. The toils and sufferings of the 
apocryphal Ahasuerus, must surely be slight 
in comparison with those which the people 
of the “‘ wandering foot and weary breast” 
have endured for centuries, and will endure 
till the eternal purpose regarding them be 
fulfilled. 

















































































































































































































* HE prevailing literary form, or type 

of the present age, is undoubtedly the 
novel,—the narrative picture of manners; 
just as the epic is the natural literary form 
of the heroic or traditionary periods.” The 
truth of this observation, taken from Pro- 
fessor Shaw’s “Outlines of English Litera- 
ture,” is demonstrated by the shoals of novels 
incessantly issuing from the press and greed- 
ily devoured by the public. The novel is 
the staple of numerous weekly newspapers 
which boast of a circulation of hundreds of 
thousands, and of most of the monthlies 
which grace the tables of the cultivated 
classes. It appears also in the cheap pam- 
phlet and costly book. It is almost univer- 
sally read. From the street waif taught by 
charitable philanthropists to comprehend 
the mystery of letters, to the accomplished 
college professor learned in the lore of ages, 
all classes are more or less familiar with these 
fascinating productions. 

Books so numerous and so generally read 
must be potent factors among the influences 
which operate on the intellectual and moral 
character of the age. To generalize with 
respect to their aggregate influence,—to pro- 
nounce dogmatically upon it as wholly good 
or wholly bad, is impossible because of their 
harlequin character. They do, indeed, com- 
pose an almost incomprehensible medley. 
Some are written in the lowest, others in the 
highest, style of composition. Some are dis- 
gustingly vulgar and ostentatiously immoral ; 
others are esthetically attractive and in- 
tellectually strong. Some are the product 
of weak brains fired by corrupt hearts; 
others are the offspring of glorious genius 
and high artistic skill inspired by skeptical 
sentiments and aims. Occasionally, but 
very rarely, they come from minds baptized 
with the spirit of experimental Christianity. 
Christian experience is too real, too sacred a 
thing, to be embodied in fiction. 

Books of such varied character must be pro- 
ductive of very mixed influences. They are 
like the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
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and we strongly incline to the opinion that, 
on the whole, their effect on both the intel- 
lectual and moral progress of the age is evil. 
We are certain that they are a source of 
weakness to the brain. We are almost cer- 
tain that, in the main, they are feeders of 
human corruption. The world might suffer 
somewhat in its sources of amusement if the 
entire swarm, from Richardson’s “‘ Pamela” to 
George Eliot’s “‘ Daniel Deronda,” were anni- 
hilated; but its moral and religious interests 
would be greatly benefited. 

Horace Mann, the prince of American ed- 
ucators, justifies such a judgment when he 
says “that ninety-nine parts in every hun- 
dred of all the novels and romances extant 
are as false to truth and nature, to all veri- 
similitude to history and to the affairs of 
men as though they had been written, not 
by lunarians but by lunatics themselves. I 
mean, that, if we, as men and womeu were 
to act as novel writers make their men and 
women act, the results upon our fortunes 
and lives would bear no resemblance to the 
fortunes and lives of the fictitious person- 
ages they describe.” Speaking of those who 
would except Dickens from the sweep of his 
censure because of his humanity and of such 
charming pictures as “Little Nell,” he says, 
“T have not seen any fresh outflowing of 
compassion, any swelling of the scanty rills 
of benevolence toward the poor, the igno- 
rant, the misguided, among the gay and af- 
fluent circles who vindicate their homage to 
this new sovereign because he illumines his 
pages with the glow of a kindlier humanity.” 
Finally, he pronounces the entire class of 
novels to be “ pernicious reading, which has 
done at least as much as any thing else to 
separate feeling from action, to sever the 
natural connection between benevolent im- 
pulses and benevolent deeds, to dissociate 
emotions of pity for distress from a desire to 
succor and relieve it.” 

“Daniel Deronda,” the latest production of 
a lady who displays her unfeminine taste in 
calling herself by a masculine name, George 
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Eliot, is a type of ‘the highest class of modern 
novels. Her admirers, one of whom, in the 
London Globe, says that her position “in the 
literature of modern fiction is absolutely 
regal,” are in raptures over it. They tell us 
it is a tale told with consummate art, with 
profound insight and comprehension ; that it 
transfigures life and character; that it is an 
inspiration and exaltation, and that it posses- 
ses the naturalness and moderation of the 
Shakesperian characterization, and that it is 
“yet to be read for the guidance of life, not 
in the nursery primer or the Sunday-school 
library sense, but as we read Shakespeare 
and Dante and Milton,—the guidance which 
comes from lofty ideals, from noble purposes 
from a high humanity.” 

This is not merely extravagant praise; it 
is false and misleading. We do not mean to 
deny the great merit of the book as a work 
of art. Itis a fine, strong, brilliant, admirably 
written book,—the work of a highly endowed 
and cultivated mind. But we object to its 
being accepted as fit for the guidance of life; 
we do not find in its characters or sentiments 
those “lofty ideals” and “noble purposes” 
which its critics commend. On the contrary, 
its heroes and heroines shrink and shrivel 
into moral manikins when compared with 
the ideal men and women of the Holy Gos- 
pel; its philosophy of life is shallow and many 
of its ideas unchristian. 

The central figure of the book is Daniel 
Deronda, the reputed nephew of a Sir Hugo 
Mallinger, who, during Daniel’s youth and 
early manhood, is a bachelor of literary 
tastes and generally good habits. The boy 
loves him with an affection which is filial, 
and grows up on the baronet’s “romantic, 
homelike” estate, a secluded but happy boy. 
Sir Hugo loves him dearly, treats him as a 
son, furnishes him with a tutor, and does all 
that a wealthy worldling could be expected 
to do to make the boy’s life pleasant. 

Daniel asks one day about his parents. 
“You lost your father and mother when you 
were quite a little one; that is why I take 
care of you,” replied Sir Hugo. Not avery 
satisfactory answer this, but sufficient, one 
would think, to assure the boy, if he had 
faith in the baronet’s truthfulness, that he 
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was not Sir Hugo’s own son. Nevertheless, 
when he is thirteen and is told by his tutor 
that the numerous nephews of the popes and 
cardinals mentioned in history, were in re- 
ality their illegitimate children, he suddenly 
conceives a suspicion that he too is an ille- 
gitimate son, and that Sir Hugo is his 
father. 

The supposition falls “like a flake ot 
fire upon his imagination ;” it tortures him ; 
colors nearly every event which touches 
his life, and begets an experience in which 
“the main lines of his character are 
drawn.” It would have transformed his 
love of Sir Hugo into hatred, but for the 
fact that his “inborn lovingness was strong 
enough to keep itself level with resentment.” 
His wounded pride finds relief when Sir 
Hugo assurse him that he is to be edu- 
cated as a gentleman, and must therefore 
go to Eton and Cambridge. But when at 
school a young associate becomes confiden- 
tial, respecting his home relations, in a way 
which he can not reciprocate, Deronda grows 
reserved but not morose. He passes through 
Eton with moderate success because the 
doubt respecting his origin has chilled his 
ambition. At Cambridge he begins to study 
for a mathematical scholarship but fails ow- 
ing to his sympathy for a classmate, Hans 
Meyrick, who was trying for a classical 
scholarship. This youth having injured his 
eyes, Deronda, neglecting his own studies, 
reads to him, helps him gain his object, and 
consequently fails on his own examination. 
Under the pressure of this failure, and 
spurred by his dislike of university methods, 
he quits Cambridge and finishes his studies 
somewhere in Germany. 

Such is the mental and moral history of 
the hero of this novel up to the period of his 
manhood. Intellectually he is an idealist, 
with a “meditative yearning after wide 
knowledge.” Morally he is free from vicious 
habits, but for this, as well as for his dispo- 
sition to assist others, he is indebted, not to 
the grace of God, but to his “inborn loving- 
ness,” and to “an activity of imagination (!) 
in behalf of others. . . . Seen in acts of con- 
sideration that struck his companions as 
moral eccentricity.” In his feelings he is 
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morbid, not from constitutional tendency, 
but because he chooses to brood over a sus- 
pected blot upon his origin,—a suspicion 
which the smallest measure of faith in Sir 
Hugo’s truthfulness would have prevented. 
And as a result of this morbid brooding, his 
mind had “ripened to the idea of tolerance 
toward error.” Religiously, he is a heathen, 
for the author does not give the smallest 
hint that the young man had ever entered a 
church or studied in the least degree the 
claims of his Creator and Savior upon his 
inner or outer life. Yet this young man who 
is at best an aimless, dreamy idealist, is the 
character whose fictitious record is com- 
mended “to be read for the guidance of life!’’ 
We will now trace his career and see what 
this “lofty ideal” personage is supposed to 
accomplish. 

His education completed, with an income 
of some thirty-five hundred dollars a year, 
Deronda goes into chambers in London, un- 
der the pretense of reading law. He makes 
little progress in this pursuit, because he is 
“questioning whether it were worth while 
to take part in the battle of the world.” He 
takes to boating on the Thames, where he 
spends many evening hours in idle reveries 
and in chanting snatches of his favorite songs. 
One evening his singing is interrupted by the 
sight of a figure on the bank of the river. It 
is that of “a girl hardly more than eighteen, 
of low, slim figure, with most delicate look- 
ing face,” dark curls, “large, black hat, and 
a long woolen cloak over her shoulders. Her 
hands were hanging down clasped before her, 
and her eyes were fixed on the river with a 
look of immovable, statue-like despair.” 
He watches this lovely girl. Their eyes 
meet. He feels an “‘outleap of interest and 
compassion toward her.” She looks timid 
and moves away. Presently he sees her 
making deliberate preparations to drown 
herself. He lands and speaks to her. She 


looks into his eyes, and says, “You look. 
good. Perhaps it is God’s command.” 
replies: 
“Do trust me. Let me help you. I will 
die before I will let any harm come to you.” 
The girl, after some hesitation, steps into 
his boat. He takes her to the mother and 


He 
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sister of his old classmate, Hans Meyrick. 
They take her in with the most confiding 
kindness. She proves to be a beautiful Jew- 
ess, named Mirah, who has run away from 
the oppression of a most vile and disgusting 
father, in search of a beloved mother and 
brother, of whose existence and whereabouts - 
she is wholly uncertain. Deronda feels 
drawn toward her, not only because of her 
great beauty, purity, and simplicity, but 
also because, like her, he is still longing to 
learn someting about his own mother. He 
resolves to aid her, both in finding means of 
support as a teacher of music, and in search- 
ing for her mother. He also resolves to 
study Jewish history and character. She, 
on her part, reverences him as the embodi- 
ment of all goodness. The Meyricks become 
strongly attached to her. Then, leaving her 
in their care, and with some music pupils, 
Deronda goes to Germany, where he meets 
with another leading character in the novel. 

This personage is a young lady strikingly 
beautiful in face and figure. Her name is 
Gwendolen Harleth. She is a spoiled child, 
idolized by her widowed mother, and served 
like a “princess in exile” by her younger 
sisters. She is a thoroughly selfish creature, 
and belongs to “a class possessing strong de- 
termination to have what was pleasant with 
a total fearlessness in making themselves 
disagreeable and dangerous when they did 
not get it.” After leaving school she had 
coquetted with her honest, true-hearted 
cousin, Rex Gascoigne, and when he made 
honorable advances, had fiercely, proudly 
repulsed him, saying: 

“Pray don’t make love to me; I hate it.” 

Then when a rich suitor, named Grand- 
court, appeared she showed him favor. He 
was thirty-five years old, was partly bald, 
yet still handsome, but had an expression- 
less face and a drawling tone. He was of an 
exacting and imperious temper, not by any 
means such a man as a good sensible girl 
would have accepted. Nevertheless Gwen- 
dolen, though disliking and almost fearing 
him in her heart, encouraged him because 
of his wealth and prospects of a peerage. 
But learning that he had a mistress, a Mrs. 
Glasher, and four illegitimate children, in- 
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stead of decisively repelling him as he de- 
served, she persuaded her mother to permit 
her to join a lady friend who had just started 
for Leubronn, in Germany. There, in a 
stormy mood of mind, she visited a fashion- 
able gambling-house, and played roulette 
with success until Deronda strays into the 
saloon and is struck by her rare beauty. He 
stands gazing upon her with a look in which 
irony at her conduct and admiration of her 
beauty are both expressed. Gwendolen looks 
up and meets his gaze. They are entire 
strangers, yet his glances fall with a sort of 
mesmeric power upon her. They became as 
an evil eye upon her play. Instead of con- 
tinuing to win, she begins to lose, and finally 
leaves the place with an empty purse and a 
troubled spirit. Deronda’s influence follows 
her like an accusation, and yet with it is a 
pleasing consciousness that she is the object 
of his admiration. 

That night a letter from lier mother, in- 
forming her that in consequence of the fail- 
ure of her banker she is pecuniarily ruined, 
requires her immediate return to England. 


To replenish her almost empty purse, she 
pawns her necklace, which is almost imme- 
diately returned to her by the hands of a 
servant. Her instincts make her feel sure that 


this is Deronda’s act. Yet in the absence of 
proof she can not resent it as an insult. nor 
can she help feeling that he is exerting an 
influence over her which she can not shake 
off. Vexed with herself and troubled in 
spirit, she hurries home, meets Grandcourt 
after a time, and, in spite of her knowledge 
of his criminal relations to Mrs. Glasher, be- 
comes his bride. 

Of course such a marriage is followed by 
a life of splendid misery. Grandcourt, 
aware that she knew of his relations with 
Mrs. Glasher, meanly uses that knowledge 
to oppress and crush her spirit. By a species 
of heartless tyranny he compels her to obey 
his will in the outward act, but keeps her 
heart stirred with bitter hate and suppressed 
passion. With these feelings is mingled a 
gnawing remorse for her folly in marrying a 
man she did not love. In her agony she 
turns to Deronda, toward whom she is at- 
tracted by a kind of psychical force. He 
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becomes her ideal of rectitude, the object of 
her hope, her confidant, and her instructor. 
Her manner toward him awakens the jeal- 
ousy of her husband, who compels her to go 
with him on a yachting excursion in the 
Mediterranean. But unwillingly Deronda 
meets the pair at Genoa. Gwendolen insists 
on talking with him privately about her 
marital sorrows. Then her husband, to keep 
her out of Deronda’s way, compels her to 
spend a day in boating. An accident occurs. 
Grandcourt is drowned; Gwendolen is res- 
cued. She throws herself upon Deronda’s 
protection, and clings to him with such a 
fullness of trust as can only spring from love. 

But, unknown to her, Deronda’s affections 
are set on Mirah, and can not reciprocate 
the evident tendencies of the charming 
young widow’s feelings. Consequently he 
prudently places her under the care of her 
relatives, leaves her, discovers his mother, 
who turns out to be a Russian princess of 
Jewish birth, and learns that his deceased 
father, her first husband, was an Italian Jew. 
Thus the mystery of his birth is solved. 
He is a Jew, legitimately born and honor- 
ably connected. This discovery strengthens 
his attachment to the lovely Mirah. He 
hastens to England, finds her lost brother, 
learns that her mother is dead, marries her, 
to Gwendolen’s great disappointment, and 
finally starts with his bride for the Orient 
with the intention of promoting the return 
of his Jewish brethren to the land of their 
fathers,—an idea to which his bride’s brother 
was fanatically devoted. 

Such is a broad outline of this latest pro- 
duction of the queen of modern fiction. 
We concede the charm of its style, but fail 
to find the “lofty ideals” of which its ad- 
mirers boast. As Deronda is the character 
of the story, we will first scrutinize him, his 
deeds, motives, and opinions. 

We object to the pivotal point in his early 
history, his imagined illegitimacy; that its 
introduction is, to say the least, indelicate 
and suggestive of unwholesome thoughts. 
While there is nothing positively impure in 
the tone of the book, there is such a flippant 
treatment of Sir Hugo’s imaginary. incon- 
tinences, such a lack of condemnation of his 
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supposed sin, as makes it a very venial af- 
fair. ‘What could be more natural,” the 
author asks of the unmarried Sir Hugo... 
“than that he should have a beautiful boy 
like the little Deronda to take care of?” .. . 
The only person to feel any objection was 
the boy himself. And when Deronda is ed- 
ucated and matured, instead of recoiling as 
a healthy, moral nature would from Sir 
Hugo’s supposed sin, his reflection upon it 
only begets in him an idea of “tolerance to- 
ward error.” We submit that such dealing 
with a great social vice is not such as any 
sound Christian moralist can approve. 
Passing over the improbability that a 
happy, healthy, hopeful boy who had the 
faith of a loving heart in his reputed uncle’s 
word, could be suddenly transformed into a 
brooding, morbid lad by a mere suspicion, 
we think that the long subjugation of De- 
ronda to such an imaginary idea makes him 
any thing but a “lofty ideal” for the “guid- 
ance of life.” A strong, healthy mind would 
not permit itself to be so mastered; but De- 
ronda’s spirit is embittered, his intellectual 
progress made erratic, and his life made aim- 


less for years. Like a vessel unhelmed, he 
floats on a sea of circumstances. A weak, 
sickly mind might so suffer in this way; a 


strong and noble nature never. Hence we 
think Daniel Deronda is a treacherous guide; 
and whoever fancies that he may attain an 
end worthy of his nature by such dreaming 
and such brooding without a fixed purpose 
with respect to the part he will take in the 
battle of life will be painfully disappointed. 

The author’s philosophy of life is ex- 
pressed in Deronda’s counsels to Gwendolen, 
when her heart is bursting with remorse and 
passion because of her husband’s conduct. 
That philosophy is both shallow and indi- 
gested, as we shall presently see. But just 
here we object to the moral propriety of the 
relation into which the author brings these 
characters. It is bad enough to make a high- 
spirited, highly connected girl marry such a 
morally disgusting creature as Grandcourt, 
after she is made aware of his criminal con- 
nection with Mrs. Glasher. No doubt such 
. girls often marry for a position; but when 
Gwendolen knowingly marries such a liber- 
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tine, she is made not merely unnatural, she 
is sunk to almost as low a level of moral 
feeling as Grandcourt himself. It is the 
author’s design to elevate her from this 
depth through her sufferings and through 
her new-born affection for her mother, but 
chiefly through her unconfessed love for De- 
ronda. True this latter love is described as 
respect for his goodness, desire for his ap- 
proval, and a clinging to him as her only 
mentor. But beneath all these apparently 
innocent feelings the reader can not fail to 
see that she is consciously or unconsciously 
giving Deronda such a place in her affection 
as no married woman can innocently offer to 
any other man than her lawful husband. 
Nevertheless this clinging regard for De- 
ronda, though sorely trying to his virtuous 
purposes, is made the means of developing a 
higher character in Gwendolen. What is 
this but an attempt to teach that good may 
come out of evil, and that unhappy wives 
may sport with fire without being burned? 

Gwendolen forces her confidence upon 
Deronda, tells him she is miserable, inti- 
mates that she is tempted to escape from her 
troubles by some act of desperation, that she 
is afraid of herself, but the inspiration of his 
character moves her to seek such goodness 
as she perceives in him. She asks how she 
can attain this goodness. The author’s the- 
ory of moral self-development is no doubt 
given in Deronda’s replies. What is it? 

First he declares the “‘curse of her life” 
was that “all passion is spent in the narrow 
round—the small drama of personal desires— 
for want of ideas and sympathies to make a 
larger home for it.” He then recommends 
occupation. “The refuge you are needing 
from personal trouble is the higher, the re- 
ligious life, which holds an enthusiasm for 
something more than our own appetites and 
vanities. The few may find themselves in it 
simply by an elevation of feeling; but for 
us who have to struggle for our wisdom, the 
higher life must be a region in which the 
affections are clad with knowledge.” 

No wonder poor Gwendolen saw nothing 
in these half-truths, these sentimental ob- 
scurities, to raise her from the depths, or 
to hold her back from the nameless deeds 
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suggested by her agitated passions. “I am 
frightened at every thing; I am frightened 
at myself,” she responded. And then the 
best thing her mentor could suggest was, 
“Turn your fear into a safeguard. Keep 
your dread fixed on the idea of increasing 
that remorse which is so bitter to you.” 
Poor Gwendolen! One glimpse of the Je- 
sus of the Gospel offering his hand and say- 
ing, “Come unto me and I will give you 
rest,” would have been worth infinitely 
more to her agonized spirit than volumes of 
such sparkling generalities as Deronda ut- 
tered. The curse of her life, of all unregen- 
erate lives, is not, that “all passion is spent 
in the narrow round of personal desires,” 
but in the passion itself,—in the selfish prin- 
ciple which makes life a self-centered thing, 
a series of desires, passions, acts revolving 
round self instead of a continuity of deeds 
inspired by the indwelling Spirit, and in 
active sympathy with human good and the 
divine will. How to be rid of this selfish- 
ness was the true problem for which Gwen- 
dolen needed a solution. The refuge to 
which Deronda pointed,—a religious life 
which holds an enthusiasm for something 
more than our own appetites and vanities,— 
was too undefined and cloudy for her to dis- 
cover. Her need was a living Infinite Friend 
who could fill her heart with an enthusiastic 
love for himself, give her strength to over- 
come her passions, and comfort in her dis- 
tress. With such a friend neither Deronda 
nor his brilliant creator had any acquaint- 
ance. And for that, as well as other reasons, 
this pretentious fiction is both unsatisfactory 
and misleading. It nowhere gives the reader 
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the least notion “what life is for, taken as a 
whole.” Its hero’s virtues are mostly nega- 
tive. His best qualities are self-inspired. 
His aims, though moral, do not reach up to 
the Scriptural ideal of a true manhood. 

Our limits forbid us to speak of the dis- 
position made of Gwendolen and Deronda. 
The curtain falls upon the former when she 
learns from Deronda that he is about to 
marry the beautiful Mirah, and she disap- 
pears, wrung with the pangs of unrequited 
love. Deronda, after being subjected by a 
psychic force similar to that which he him- 
self had exerted upon Gwendolen, to the in- 
fluence of Mirah’s fanatical brother, departs 
with his lovely bride in search of knowledge 
respecting the past and future of his Jewish 
brethren. Very strangely his Christian 
education forms but a slight barrier to the 
ascendancy of Jewish sympathies in his soul. 
Still he does not become wholly a Jew. Yet 
asa Jew made rational by the qualifying 
influence of his Christian education, he de- 
votes his life to the problem of Jewish resto- 
ration to the land of their ancestors. The 
reader is not grieved at his departure, be- 
cause his long and frequent colloquies with 
his Jewish brother-in-law have made him 
somewhat of a bore at last; neither does he 
close the volume with any consciousness of 
having gained either intellectual or moral 
good. He feels that he has been amused, 
but if asked, with what profit? he can give 
no satisfactory reply. If his moral feeling 
be very acute, he will add that “Daniel De- 
ronda ” has no just claim for exclusion from 
that class of books which Horace Mann de- 
nounces as “ pernicious reading.” 
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Y Alpine road, beneath an old fir-tree, 
Two children waited patiently for hours; 
One slept—and then the elder on her knee 
Made place for baby’s head among her flowers. 


And to the stangers, climbing, tired and slow, 
She called—“ buy roses, please,”—in accents 
mild, 





Asif she feared the echo, soft and low, 


Of her own voice might wake the sleeping 
child. 


And many came and passed and answered not 
The pleading of that young uplifted face, 

But every loiterer carried from the spot 

_A little picture full of patient grace. 
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And one took offered flowers with gentle hand, 
And met with kindly glance the timid eyes, 
And said—in tones that children understand— 
“ My little girl, have you the Edelweiss?” 


“Qh, not to-day, dear lady !” said the child, 
“T must not leave my little sister long,— 
Ican not carry her across the wild,— 
She grows large faster than my arms grow 
strong. 


If you stay on the mountain all the night, 
At morning, I will run across the steep, 
And get the mossy flowers ere sun is bright,— 
And while my baby still is fast asleep.” 


“Your baby, little one?” “ Oh, yes!” she said, 
“Yonder you see that old stone tower shine? 
There, in the church-yard, lies my mother, dead, 
And since she died, the baby has been mine.” 


Soft shone the lady’s eyes with tender mist, 
And ever, as she pressed toward fields of ice, 

She pondered in her heart the half-made tryst 
With this young seeker of thé Edelweiss. 


At night, safe sheltered in the convent’s fold, 
Where white peaks stand in ermined majesty ; 
Where sunsets pour great throbbing waves of 
gold, 
Across the white caps of the mountain sea— 
At morn, with face subdued and reverent tone, 
Slow winding down with spirit hushed and 
awed, 
As from a vision of the great white throne, 
Or veil half-lifted from the face of God, 


The blessing of the hills her soul had caught; 
Made all the mountain-track a path of prayer, 

Along which angel forms of loving thought 
Sped to the trysting place; no child was there / 


The wind was moaning in the old fir-tree; 
The lizards crawling o’er the mossy seat ; 

But no fair child with baby at her knee, 
And in the mold no track of little feet; 


No faded flowers strewing the stunted grass; 
No young voice singing clear its woodland 
strain; 
No brown eyes lifted as the strangers pass. 
A murmur in the air like coming rain,— 


A black cloud creeping downward swift and still, 
Answered her listening heart a far-off knell, 
Almost before there swept along the hill, 
The slow deep-tolling of the valley bell. 
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Once more there drifted ’cross her face the mist; 
Once more, with trembling soul and tender 
eyes, 
She hurried on to keep the half-made tryst, 
To meet the child,—to claim the Edelweiss. 


Nearer she came, and nearer every hour 
Her heart-beat answering quick the deep 
bell’s call, * 
It led her to the shadow of the tower, 
The shining tower that crowned the church- 
yard wall! 


She found her there! A cross rose at her feet, 
And burning tapers glimmered at her head, 
Her white hands clinging still to blossoms sweet, 
And God’s peace on her face,—the child was 
dead ! 


Quaint carven saints and martyrs stood around, 
Each clasped the symbol of his sacrifice, 

But this fair child, in saintly sweetness crowned, 
Held, as they held the cross,—her Edelweiss. 


Early that morn, a shepherd on the height, 
In cleft of rocks sought shelter from the cold, 
And there he found this lamb, so still and 
white, 
Entered already to the heavenly fold. 


The Edelweiss grew on that rocky steep, 
The brave child’s feet had climbed too fast 
and far, 
And so had come to her this blessed sleep, 
This blessed waking ’neath the morning star. 


The light within the little church grew dim; 
And ere the last beam faded in the west, 
While childish voices sang the vesper hymn, 

A lady with a babe upon her breast 


Crept silently adown the shadowy aisle, 
And kneeling, bathed with tears the hand 
of ice, 
And laid it on the babe—and saw it smile— 
And whispered, “I have named her Edel- 
weiss |” 
When one more day had seen its shadows fall, 
The old stone tower gleaming in the sun, 
And the great olive by the western wall, 
Shaded two humble graves, where had been 
one. 


And, by and by, above the dear child’s head 
Arose a little stone, with quaint device. 
When Summer blossoms died around her hed, 
A marble hand still held the Edelweiss! 
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THAT BOY: WHO SHALL HAVE HIM? 
CHAPTER III.—A Woman’s WItt vs. Gop’s WILL. 


HERE is only one power under the sun 

stronger than the human will, and that 
is human love: these two are the lineal de- 
scendants of the will and the love of God. 
These four powers struggling together in a 
human soul, two against two, make it like 
the cave of olus. Such was the soul of 
Grace Leighton, but she kept all the storms 
at home. Just how far those black eyes of 
hers could shoot their lightnings and kill, 
no one but her husband was supposed to 
know: and now he was dead. 

She appeared to live in an atmosphere 
such as precedes a tornado, charged to the 
full with electricity, ominous, oppressive. 
In her presence people sometimes felt as sol- 
diers feel in the presence of a fifteen-inch 
shell with the fuse on fire. They waited for 
her to “go off,” as people wait for the first 
flash and crash out of a greenish-black thun- 
der-cloud; but save at the funeral of her 
child there had been no outbreak of the 
storm. 

“ Misfortunes never come single,” says the 
old proverb. They are apt to be married, 
and bring their family with them. Sorrow 
upon sorrow had fallen upon this woman, 
under which strokes of Providence she held 
herself up by her will, refusing either to 
break or bend; just as in her girlhood she 
had once refused to cry. 

John Mark Leighton was of the old Brah- 
minical blood of New England; a young 
man who was thought well of by old men; 
not “cranky” for having been to college, and 
therefore all the more highly honored; gen- 
tle, silent; blessed by inheritance with good 
store of worldly wealth. After the death of 
his first-born there was a settled melancholy 
about him which did not wear off with time, 
but seemed to mingle with his nature and 
become a part of himself, until the simple 
people among whom he lived began to say 
he must have some settled trouble on his 
mind; some doctrinal trouble perhaps. By 
and by he was received into the Church; 


standing up before the congregation while 
Vou. I.—10 





the written account of his experience was 
read, and vacantly assenting to the creed, 
word for word, as it had been written by the ~ 
great Doctor, now gone to his rest. Still 
the old smile did not come back to his face. 
Then his neighbors changed their minds and 
said that some unknown sickness must be 
eating his life away; buteven this presump- 
tion failed when, after a long time, he showed 
no signs of dying; and at last, curiosity be- 
ing baffled with his case, it was accepted as 
one of the strange visitations of God whereby 
human souls are either marked for some 
great destiny or written down for early 
transportation to the spirit world. 

At length his temporal fortunes failed him. 
He became a partner in the principal store 
in the village, putting into the concern 
nearly all the money he was worth: but 
partnership proved to be a bad ship. This 
particular craft had been classed A 1, but 
the miserable thing foundered on his first 
year’s voyage, and he was glad to escape from 
the wreck, with little left but his good name. 
His partner, a portly, plausible rogue, had 
carefully planned the bankruptcy, and so 
well did he execute it that, while the new 
member of the firm was left almost in desti- 
tution, he was able, after the storm had 
blown over,.to reopen the old place of busi- 
ness; taking down the name of the firm and 
putting up a new sign-board over the door, 
on which his name appeared followed by the 
word “Agent,’”’—though whose agent he 
might be, unless it were the devil, none 
of his neighbors could imagine, 

The ruined partner accepted the situation 
without a murmur; and, finding nothing else . 
to do, engaged himself to work with spade 
and pick in a canal, for a new factory that was 
building in Poverty Lane. He bore no mal- 
ice toward the man who had wronged him, 
and wrought at his new trade as if he had 
been born to it. 

But his wife was not the woman to for- 
give such an injury. Accordingly, when 
the bloated spider of an “Agent” opened out 
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his store again, she became the most regular 
of all his customers. She usually came when 
trade was liveliest, thus having a few min- 
utes to wait while others were being served, 
which time she improved in looking at the 
“Agent.” The first time she came he seemed 
- lost in amazement. Why did this woman 
patronize him, when there was another shop 
in the village? 

The next day he tried to be polite to her, 
but her scornful look silenced him. Every 
day she came, made some small purchase, 
paid him a little money, looked at him, and 
went away. It was evident she planned her 
shopping with the view of presenting her- 
self before him as often as might be, for she 
bought every thing in the smallest quantity, 
and never more than one article at a time. 
Presently her eyes began to burn him, and 
the money she laid.on the counter made his 
fingers tingle when he touched it. 

After a while her daily appearance at the 
store became a matter of interest to the vil- 
lagers, who tried to time their own little 
purchases so as to meet her there; but she 
hardly noticed them, and only seemed to see 


the “Agent,” who now, to save himself 
from prolonged torture, always insisted on 


serving her first. She seemed to haunt 
him like an avenging fate; all day long he 
dreaded her coming; trembled in her pres- 
ence as if he had seen a ghost; began to 
dream at night of two black eyes looking 
into his soul while he slept, from whose 
piercing gaze he tried in vain to hide him- 
self. All night long they stared at him, 
and when he woke in the morning, covered 
all over with cold sweat, he started and 
shivered, and cast questioning looks at the 
walls and ceiling, as if he still expected to 
meet those eyes which now burned into his 


conscience and filled him with strange hor- ' 


rors and forebodings which might be preludes 
to perdition. 

For weeks together this inquisitor kept up 
her slow torture, varying her look of scorn 
and wrath with an occasional smile of tri- 
amph, as she saw her victim cringing like a 
scared wolf, and growing visibly gaunt in fea- 
ture and thinner in flesh; afraid all the while 


to treat his tormentor rudely, as an unarmed 
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man would fear to throw stones at a tiger in 
thejungle. His dishonesty was now the net in 
which he was taken, and the woman’s wrath- 
ful look was the trident with which he was 
transfixed, after the fashion of the old glad- 
iators’ game. He could not dispose of his 
property and quit the town, he was only an 
“Agent,” and the first attempt to quit that 
refuge of lies would bring his swindled cred- 
itors down upon him. It would not do to 
trust his affairs in other hands, lest other 
eyes should detect his frauds; he was a pris- 
oner, though all the world lay open before 
him,—-and another lay open beneath him. 
Ah! that might have been the trouble: per- 
haps in his cosmogony there was one world 
too many. 

He must have gone stark mad under the 
visitation of wrath but for an event which 
turned it in another direction. Unable to 
endure the heavy, unaccustomed work, her 
husband’s health began to fail; still he kept 
on, having this alternative, dig or starve. 
There was, indeed, one more factor in the 
problem, nameiy, death. Sometimes he de- 
tected himself in the thought that death 
would be desirable, for which he upbraided 
himself as a coward, saying, ‘“‘ Any one may 
escape from trials by dying, but the brave and 
honest thing is to live and work, and not com- 
plain, or wish to runaway.” When at length 
he was forced to take to his bed, from which 
it soon was evident he never would rise, his 
hardest task was to keep from being glad of 
it. He put the thought away as unjust and 
unfaithful toward his wife, who he knew 
worshiped him instead of God; and who had 
given proof of her love by bearing up under 
all their misfortunes without a word of 
complaint in his hearing. It was also unjust 
to the child who was likely to come into the 
world only to find itself an orphan. 

There was no help for him in pills and 
powders ; still the physician was brought to 
see him, and since he never proposed to inflict 
any of the torments known to his profession, 
he came to be regarded in the light of a neigh- 
bor and friend,—a relation which doctors and 
lawyers do not always hold to those luck- 
less mortals who fall under their professional 
care. 
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After one of his visits, as he rode away 
from the house on the back of the faithful 
old nag which for many a year had been 
his confidential partner in business, he began 
talking to himself, as was his habit, in this 
wise : 

“Strange how that man lives! He would 
have been dead and buried long ago but for 
that black-eyed wife of his. She seems to 
be furnishing life for both of them ;—keeps so 
much of herself in him that he can’t get 
off. Never saw the like ;—she actually won ’t 
let him die. Wonderful creatures these 
women; are n’t they, Sukey?” 

Sukey, with the instinct of her sex, recog- 
nized the compliment, and acknowledged it 
with a toss of her head evidently intended 
to be coquettish and knowing, but really so 
stiff and antiquated that the old Doctor 
laughed outright; upon which the mare, 
with sullen dignity, broke into a heavy 
trot and pounded her old master most un- 
mercifully. 

Just what the Doctor said was true. By 
a subtle magnetism, which is often enough 
seen but never understood, the woman had 
so joined her own life to that of her dying 
husband that, having used up all his own 
vitality, he was now living upon hers. That 
process which the doctors called transfusion 
of blood, that is, filling the veins of a sick 
man with blood drawn from the veins of a 
healthy one, is a crude and clumsy process 
compared with the transfusion of soul by 
means of which this woman was keeping 
her husband alive. Her love and her will 
were twined about his spirit, just as her two 
other arms might have been about his body 
if some assassin, other than death, had been 
trying to drag him away. ‘One day he said 
to her, ‘‘ You hold me so fast that I can not 
die. It is of no use; death is the stronger, 
and will tire you out at last. Why do you 
not let me go?” 

If will were only as strong as love, she 
might have kept up the struggle forever; 
for love holds its object just as firmly in 
weakness as in strength. Love is divine; but 
the will, being human, depends for its exer- 
cise upon certain physical conditions; hence 
the contest was unequal. After keeping up 
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the struggle for a week, the woman felt her 
strength beginning to fail; death was gain- 
ing on her,—she knew it, and so did her hus- 
band. Then, with the love-hand, she held 
him all the tighter because the will-hand 
was losing its hold. 

“Kiss me and let me go,” he said. “You 
shall not lose me for so small a thing as 
death.” But still, with the agony of despair, 
she clung to him with the one hand which 
never grows tired; only one hand now,—and 
so death took a firmer hold. At length ex- 
hausted nature quite broke down. Hi 
wife fainted and fell at his bedside. Then 
he gave a little sigh of relief, and in a minute 
was dead. 

There had always been something strange 
and heavenly about the man. People used 
to take notice of the broad brow and the 
clear blue eyes under it, so deep and wide 
apart, which seemed to have gained their 
distant and longing look by watching for 
something which never came; and when he 
lay in his coffin with that strange beauty of 
death upon his face, they gazed upon him 
with loving wonder, recalling the while the 
good words and works they had known of 
him, and saying how strange it was that 
he had walked such thorny paths in life, 
when he seemed to have been made to tread 
the holy mountains, and might have been a 
prophet or a seer. 

There are certain wild, timid, tiny crea- 
tures which, when brought to bay, will rush 
with fury upon a man; their feeling at such 
a time may serve to point out, in a faint 
degree, the emotions of the widow, when, 
after four unconscious days and nights, she 
awoke to find her husband dead and buried. 
The awful truth seemed to sink into her 
mind like a fire-brand into the snow, and 
when she had fully come to a sense of it, 
there arose in her soul a surging tide of 
fury. She had been full of scorn and rage 
at the “Agent” for taking her husband’s 
property ; now she was proportionably mad 
at Him who had taken her husband himself. 
She did not waste herself in noise and blas- 
phemy, as weaker souls might do, but treas- 
ured up the memory of her wrongs, as she 
regarded them, that they might help her in 
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hating God with all the bitterness of her 
desolate soul. 

One day a stranger called at her door to 
inquire his way; and, seeing her appearance 
of recent sorrow, offered words of sympathy 
such as any man of God might freely give 
to any unknown brother or sister in distress. 
Her case interested him, and he asked if he 
might come in, saying, “I am a minister of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, trying in my simple 
way to carry on his work in the world since 
he is gone back to heaven. I have a mes- 
sage from him for those who mourn.” 

Being a member of that hated order, he had 
a narrow chance of having the door shut in 
his face, but courtesy prevailed over preju- 
dice, and the widow suffered him to come in. 

“T am called Elder Hooper,” he said. “I 
am one of those ministers they call itiner- 
ants. I suppose you have never heard of us 
before in these parts, but some day we shall 
bring great comfort to these people by 
preaching to them a free and full salvation.” 

The widow looked at him in amazement. 
She did not understand his remark; but it 
was so different from all the words she had 
ever listened to which proceeded out of the 
mouth of a minister, that, almost before she 
knew it, she had given the stranger a few of 
the facts concerning her life and her afflic- 
tion. Then, as those bitter memories 
thronged upon her, the old rebellious spirit 
broke forth. , 

“He is rich and has every thing; I was 
poor, and had nothing but my husband; 
and now, because He is stronger than I, he 
robs me of my husband. Well, it is some 
comfort that he knows what I think of him 
for treating me so!” 

She said this in a calm, low voice, looking 
the stranger full in the face, and seeming to 
him, as she stood there in her desolate cot- 
tage, to be tall and beautiful, and impious 
enough to share with Milton’s Satan the 
burning throne of hell. 

He looked at her in blank amazement for 
a minute, and then said: “Perhaps your 
husband gains more than you lose by his 
going to heaven. Is it not selfish for us to 
be angry at the good fortune of our friends?” 
This was a new question to the widow, 
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and one she could not answer: s0, leaving 
this thought to work in this strangely tor- 
tured soul, the good man took his leave, say- 
ing, as he gave her his hand for good-bye, 
“My poor child, you will think better 
of the Lord when you come to get more 
acquainted with him.” 
CHAPTER IV. 
TWO MEDICAL PEOPLE MAKING PROFESSIONAL 
CALLS. 

Dr. Dosor was a physician of the old 
school. After a liberal education, which 
chiefly consisted in the study of the Greek 
and Latin tongues, he had taken a course in 
medicine, according to the fashion of his 
time, with a certain successful doctor of that 
region, whose small knowledge of the mys- 
teries of the healing art he had bought and 
paid for; and on this limited capital had set 
up the business for himself. During the 
first few years of his professional life, hav- 
ing but little else to do, he kept up his col- 
lege studies, and so fully was he engrossed 
by them, that, oftentimes, at the bedside of 
a patient, he had been known to bring out 
of one of the many pockets of his seedy coat 
a greasy copy of Homer or Aschylus, in- 
stead of the pair‘of hawks-bills, or the paper 
of jalap of which he was in quest. He was 
an absent-minded man, careless of his dress 
and person, but possessed of so much skill 
in the science of human nature that his fame 
increased through all the country round,— 
till, as a Curé of human bodies, he ranked 
along with that other Doctor whose acquaint- 
ance we have made as a Curé of human 
souls. 

The Doctor’s mare, like himself, was old, 
wise, lumpy about the body, a little stiff 
and clumsy withal, but nevertheless a highly 
reliable animal; resembling her master also 
in this, that she was never known to do any 
thing inahurry. She had a decidedly pro- 
fessional air, and carried herself and her 
rider with disdainful dignity, which seemed 
to say how much superior to all common 
horse-flesh was the animal which took care 
of the doctor, who took care of the town. In 
a horse, this style of manners may possibly 
indicate superior intelligence and breeding: 
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it certainly did in this case. The mare was 
highly educated as well as deeply expe- 
rienced, for not only had she been, for twenty 
years or 80, the Doctor’s traveling companion, 
but also his medical confidant, to whom, 
when tired of talking to himself, he would 
state his views of medicine, Greek poetry, 
theology, and kindred subjects; and laugh 
over the odd expedients to which he had re- 
sorted with some of his simple-minded pa- 
tients,—gingerbread pills and the like. Thus, 
as they traveled the lonesome roads of that 
thinly settled region the long miles were 
shortened, and both man and beast were 
edified with learned discourse. 

“Well, Sukey,” said the Doctor, after 
meeting the funeral procession of his last- 
mentioned patient, as it passed along a shady 
road which was his favorite route from Pov- 
erty Lane to the center of the town,—“ well 
Sukey, that man was sure to die, any how, 
so what was the use of torturing him, and 
drugging him, and putting him through 
purgatory beforehand ?” 

Sukey received the remark without any 
signs of disapprobation, and the Doctor, tak- 
ing silence for consent, as usual, went on with 
the conversation : 

“And we have n't any thing to blame our- 
selves for, Sukey; we couldn’t cure him, 
but we didn’t help to kill him. What a 
pity we could n’t say that of all the people 
we have doctored for the last twenty years! 
We did n’t even try a single experiment on 
him. I would have liked to see how a good 
big plaster of Spanish flies on the back of 
his neck would have worked, but it was no 
use; that woman saw through every thing. 
I think, Sukey, she used to try to make him 
eat more than what we ordered, but if we 
had left him any strong physic she would 
have thrown it out of doors. Calomel and 
jalap cost too much money, Sukey, to be 
wasted after that fashion; don’t you think 
so, old girl?” 

Sukey gave a sudden heavy downward 
plunge of the head which might have been 
taken for a nod of assent, or it might have 
been a nod of another kind, for the creature 
was becoming quite subjective in her old 
age, and, for want of interest in outward 
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things, would sometimes, especially in warm 
Summer afternoons, when their road lay 
along a sandy plain or through the silent 
woods, actually fall asleep with her master 
on her back. After a while she would wake 
herself up again by some heavier nod than 
usual, and try to look particularly bright 
and sensible; just as you may have seen 
people do in similar circumstances under a 
long sermon. But if, on turning her head 
to see if her master had observed her weak- 
ness, she happened to find him also asleep 
in the saddle, her sense of embarrassment at 
once gave place to that of responsibility ; 
and the faithful beast would keep broad 
awake for miles together, carrying her mas- 
ter as carefully as a mother would her sleep- 
ing baby so as not to disturb his rest. 

But this time her master caught her nap- 
ping. 

“Dropped asleep, did you, Sukey? mind 
you don’t drop me some time and break my 
old neck for me—it must be rather brittle by 
this time—and then what would all these 
people do when they are sick? You are an 
uncommonly sensible old girl, Sukey, but 
you could n’t carry on the business with- 
out me!” 

The sympathy between human and other 
animals, though somewhat treated of by 
theologians, is scarcely to be regarded as a 
doctrine of religion. Some of the more in- 
telligent brutes are capable of such affinities 
with men, women, and children as would 
seem to justify the hope of the great Doctor 
Adam Clarke, that he should meet his old 
white horse in heaven; though there is some 
doubt whether Martin Luther will be able 
to keep his promise to his dog, that if he 
were good, in heaven he should have a golden 
tail. 

It was not many weeks before the Doctor 
was called to the house of the Widow 
Leighton. 


“A fine boy, ma’am,” said the bluff old 
Doctor, holding up a little blue specimen of 
the genus homo, which had just put in its first 
appearance with that sorrowful little cry, 
which might be called the key-note to the 
tune of this troublesome life. 
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“How nicely they do put up these little 
packages,” he continued, -giving the new 
baby a professional look, to see if the ap- 
propriate number of eyes, ears, arms, legs, 
etc., had been shipped in this fresh invoice 
of humanity. “Could n’t be improved as 
to the general outline; but there ’s ’most al- 
ways something wrong inside,” he added in 
a low tone to himself, as he gave the little 
stranger over to the tender mercies of the 
snuffy, talkative old nurse. 

In due time the “little package” was 
handed over to the mother, who pressed it 
to her heart with some of the same joy which 
the Holy Mother felt when the infant Savior 
first nestled in her bosom; some of the same 
joy which the Savior felt when, after the 
sorrows of death, he first clasped a redeemed 
world in his arms. 

“There now, little woman,”’—-the old Doc- 
tor had a fashion of treating his lady pa- 
tients as if they were all babies together, and 
he a kind of universal grandfather, though, 
alas! he was nothing but a dried up old 
bachelor,—“ there now, little woman, do n’t 
starve him to death bringing him up by 
hand; that boy is worth raising in the or- 
thodox fashion. Did you hear what lungs 
he has? He will make the powerfulest kind 
of a preacher some of these days. My friend, 
Elder Hooper, says the two things a preacher 
most wants are piety and lungs; this young 
chap only wants the piety, and he’ll have 
it too, if he takes after his father—Tut, tut, 
woman! what are you doing? You’ll kill 
the baby if you hold on to him like that.” 

Then the Doctor studied his patient care- 
fully. He had only meant to cheer her up, 
as was eminently proper under the circum- 
stances; but, from the wild look that came 
into her eyes, and the sudden tightening of 
her arms about the baby as if some one had 
tried to tear it away from her, it looked as 
if his cheery words had thrown her into con- 
vulsions in which she had come near strang- 
ling the child. What could it mean? 

At length, having satisfied himself that it 
was only a temporary nervousness sometimes 
met with in such cases, he put on his weath- 
er-beaten hat, opened the door, shut it softly 
behind him, and went out to join his pro- 
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fessional assistant, which had been long and 
not very patiently waiting for him at the 
gate. She turned her head and gave him a 
look half tender and half spiteful, as he 
climbed into the saddle, and then, after 
waiting for him to settle himself into tray- 
eling trim, and having been informed that 
the next call was to be on old Jim Rumsey, 
in Poverty Lane, she set off with much de- 
liberation toward his house, whose where- 
abouts she-seemed to know as well as her 
master. 

“Well, Sukey,” said the Doctor after they 
were fairly under way, “‘so we have another 
baby come to see us.”’ 

The mare listened attentively, but made 
no reply. 

“Where do you think they come from, 
Sukey ?” 

Sukey shook her head violently, whether 
to signify her absolute ignorance, or her dis- 
like to express an opinion, or whether it was 
to dislodge a large fly which had settled be- 
tween her ears, is not fully determined; 
however, the Doctor received it as an answer 
to his question, and went on with the con- 
versation. 

“You do n’t know where they come from, 
old girl, don’t you? No moredolI. Elder 
Hooper says they come down from heaven; 
but if that is so, it is my opinion the silly 
little things do n’t know when they are well 
off, or they would n’t leave heaven to come 
to such a place as Poverty Lane.” 

Then the Doctor relapsed into silence, 
thinking perhaps of one Baby who certainly 
did leave heaven to come to a poor little 
place called Bethlehem; and that if it were 
worth his while to make such a journey, per- 
haps it might be also for his little brothers 
and sisters. 

“Go on Sukey!” said the Doctor, giving 
the bridle a little jerk, as, half- awakening 
from a brown study, he found himself 
at a dead stop. But the mare refused to 
move an inch, upon which he came to him- 
self sufficiently to observe that she had 
brought him to the house of patient num- 
ber two; a wretched being who had been a 
sot for twenty years, and was now dying of 
a complication of ailments, among which 
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were old age, acute rheumatism, and delir- 
jum tremens. Then one member of the 
medical firm got down laboriously from the 
back of the other, and went in to look after 
the sick man, whom he found screaming 
with pain, and cursing his attendants for 
not giving him more ram. During a few 
minutes in which he had been left alone he 
had drunk the whole of a mixture composed 
of a quart of alcohol and two pounds of salt, 
which the doctor had left for bathing his 
swollen legs, and now, the pickle being ex- 
hausted, he was in an impotent fury of thirst 
and pain. 

After trying an experiment or two, the 
Doctor started for the next patient on his 
list. For a long time he rode on in silence; 
then he relieved his mind to his four-footed 
companion in these words: 

“Well, Sukey, when that man was born, 
a baby certainly made a mistake. Poor fel- 
low! He had better stayed up there where 
he was well off; for it looks as if he had a 
very poor chance of ever getting back again.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THAT BOY, AND WHO SHALL HAVE HIM. 


Ir was five or six weeks after her husband’s 
death that the Widow Leighton’s son was 
born. During all that time she had been 
like the giant in the fable with a mountain 
atop of him, except in this; the giant rocked 
the mountain in his efforts to get free, but the 
woman, struggling none the less, could not 
lift the weight which bore her down. 

A mountain range of difficulties in the 
present is lighter than a single stone of the 
past, especially if that stone be at the head 
of a grave. 

After a while her silent rage began to be 
varied with outbreaks of passion so wild and 
terrible that she came to be an object of su- 
perstitious fear to certain good women of the 
village, who whispered among themselves 
that if the witches and devils had n’t been 
driven out of that part of the country a long 
while ago there might be a whole legion of 
them in the Widow Leighton. Into one of 
these paroxysms she had been thrown by 
the words of the old Doctor, mentioned in 
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the last chapter. Knowing that the ministry 
was a favorite profession with women, he 
had made that remark to please the mother 
and compliment the baby; but, instead of 
toning up the weak nerves which trembled 
between life and death, those words had 
been like thrusts of red-hot spears. Without 
knowing it he had roused a deadly horror in 
the woman’s soul, which was in close alli- 
ance with a deadly sin. 

It was not long before nurse and Doctor 
were dismissed. Rich people may be sick 
as long as they like, but the poor must, fol- 
low the advice-of sturdy old A®culapius; 
that is, “Take some short, sharp treatment, 
and get well at once, or die and have done 
with it.” 

Poverty—will—love,—the great forces 
that have to do with mortal life, helped 
this woman to be superior to weakness and 
pain. She must live for the sake of her child; 
if she would live she must work; if she worked 
she must be strong; the case was as simple 
as a problem in the rule of three; therefore, 
the widow rose from her bed, put on strength 
as one would put on a garment, and resumed 
her struggle with fate and God. A strange, 
wild life she led, sweeping the whole arc 
from ecstasy to woe. That beautiful boy 
was, by turns, her heaven and her hell. The 
divine joy of motherhood gave place, by 
times, to the sorrows of death; she would 
clasp her child fiercely in her arms, defying 
Heaven to come and take him away; again, 
bending over his cradle and weeping hot 
tears upon his sleeping face, she would break 
out in cries of sorrow and penitence, and 
struggle desperately to find the Lord in 
prayer. 

On one of these occasions Elder Hoope1 
called again at the widow’s cottage. Ever 
since his call a half a year ago, he had 
thought of this poor woman as one of his 
Master’s lost sheep in the wilderness. He 
often remembered her in his prayers, and 
resolved, if possible, to make another visit 
to that orthodox town with its ‘heterodox 
hamlet, and enlighten its people a little with 
the Gospel as he understood it. 

His knock at the door being unanswered, 
he gently lifted the latch, and, looking in, 
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he beheld the mother prostrate at the foot 
of the cradle in which lay the little child 
asleep; moaning to herself in a tone of de- 
spair: ““Oh, my boy! my boy! must God 
have this one too?” 

Tt is not necessary that a man should be 
a saint in order to be greatly moved at the 
sight of a beautiful woman in distress: but 
Elder Hooper was a saint, therefore he was 
moved all the more. 

It seems cruel to leave this poor woman 
prostrate upon the floor of her little sit- 
ting-room at the foot of her baby’s cradle, 
struggling with some great sorrow, while 
I paint the portrait of Elder Hooper; but 
hers is a chronic case of sin and misery; 
for years it has eaten at her heart like a 
cancer; it has boiled in her blood like 
fever; it has shaken her bones like ague; 
it has stricken her down like a coup de soleil. 
Even Elder Hooper can not help her much 
by one prayer or one exhortation, so there 
is time for us to take a good look at him, 
for which we shall be all the better and she 
none the worse. 

I have said he was asaint. Now, good 
friends, do not let your long-legged imagina- 
tions outrun my quiet-paced story, and come 
up with a pale, thin, spiritual - looking indi- 
vidual, with weak lungs, bad digestion, a 
habit of turning up his eyes at heaven and 
turning up his nose at earth; a forlorn yet 
pretentious person whose behavior indicates 
that he has mistaken himself for an angel 
whom they have sent on some errand to this 
lower world and forgotten to call back again ; 
a‘reverend person, very reverend, perhaps 
“right reverend,” whose fashion of life is 
intended to impress upon all beholders the 
idea that he wears invisible wings, which he 
is all the time flapping in vain efforts to rise 
above this low world, and all its common be- 
longings. Elder Hooper was not that sort 
of a saint at all. 

On the contrary, he was a substantial sort 
of saint, evidently .intended for use, but 
none the less ornamental on that account. 
He was a magnificent man, fully six feet 
high, of powerful but not clumsy build, with 
a broad full-moon face, heavy overhanging 
forehead, above which his thick, iron-gray 
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hair stuck out in all directions in a manner 
which showed him to be both vigorous and 
irrepressible. His clear blue eyes, with some- 
times a twinkle in them, were pledges, to ail 
the weak and sorrowful, of gentle treatment 
and tender sympathy, and an invitation to 
little children to frisk and frolic about him, 
and climb all over him, with the knowl- 
edge that he was always ready for his full 
share in the fun. Twenty years’ hard work 
in the itinerant ministry had brought out 
the abundant sweetness of the man; and 
from his great success in carrying all sorts 
of burdens, curing all spiritual ailments 
and comforting all kinds -of sorrows, a look 
of conscious power of helpfulness had set- 
tled in his face, such as one might imagine 
in a portrait which Raphael had begun for 
the great apostle Peter, but had changed his 
mind and finished it up for the beloved 
apostle John. It had fallen to his lot, as an 
itinerant preacher, to spread himself, and his 
labors, over great circuits of country half as 
large as the State of Massachusetts; not very 
thinly spread either, judging by the number 
of souls he led to the Savior and the praises 
of his other good works which were heard 
from one end of his circuits to the other. 

If Elder Hooper had been a priest, his 
confessional would have been thronged. 
Women and children believed in him, and 
opened their hearts to him without de- 
lay; some masculine sinners also, who kept 
themselves barred and bolted against ordi- 
nary ministers and means of grace, had 
turned their souls inside out before his ten- 
der, loving eyes, and begged him to state his 
opinion of their case, whether they had any 
chances of salvation left; and, if so, where 
they should look to find them. Such a 
knowledge of human nature had this good 
man acquired that he might have set him- 
self up as a religious clairvoyant without 
any deception whatever. 

But the case of the widow was too much 
for him. She was mourning over her child 
as if it were either dead or dying, while the 
little fellow was a perfect picture of baby 
health and beauty. He stood in the low 
doorway lost in amazement, trying to settle 
with himself whether to speak to the woman 
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or go away and leave her alone with his 
Master. Unlike some fussy pietists he was 
never in a hurry with his spiritual offices; 
he believed that God always has plenty of 
time, and that he gives his children plenty 
of time to pass, in a reverent and intelligent 
manner, through conviction, conversion, and 
every other height and depth of grace and 
glory, joy and sorrow. His long study of 
the Bible and his great skill in applying its 
truths had made him master of all spiritual 
situations. He could bring a text on the in- 
stant to suit any case in which a soul might 
find itself; but here was a mystery too deep 
for him; it was worse than trying to follow 
a blazed trail in the dark. 

The sudden sense of a presence, whose 
cotning she had neither seen nor heard, 
caused the widow to spring to her feet in 
alarm; but the sight of that apostolic face 
was like the sight of the rainbow after the 
storm. She held out both hands to the min- 
ister with an imploring look which seemed 
to say, “I am a lost child; do not chide me 
for running away, but take me by the hand 
and lead me home.” Then she knelt beside 
the cradle and wept, first wildly, then calmly, 
as if tears were putting out the fire which 
had tortured her so long. For’ a time no 
word broke the silence; the woman could 
not speak for weeping, and the man pos- 
sessed the rare ability of holding his tongue 
when he had nothing to say. At the first 
sight of the man of God she had felt as if 
he had been sent to bring her at once to 
judgment; but in a moment this vision of 
wrath gave way to one of mercy, and she 
saw his face as it had been the face of Him 
who once wept over Jerusalem. Then a 
sense of submission and rest stole over her 
troubled spirit. 

This sudden change was partly divine and 
partly human. Elder Hooper was one of 
those who seemed to be endowed with a 
double portion of the spirit of peace, which 
he also had the strange power of communi- 
cating to others. Many a time a penitent 
kneeling at the altar, broken-hearted and 
hopeless, had felt the hand of Elder Hooper 
gently laid upon his head; and, at the same 
time, a window had appeared to open in 
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heaven through which the light of the upper 
world had poured down upon him, sending 
a thrill of joy through all the fibers of his 
being. And what was this gift or power but 
that same which Simon Magus once tried 
to buy of the apostles when he saw that, by 
the laying on of their hands, men received 
the Holy Ghost ? 

The good man finding no words of his own 
to suit the case fell back, according to his 
custom, upon the words of Holy Writ, and 
laying his hand upon the head of the weep- 
ing, kneeling woman, he gave her his bless-. 
ing in the words which Jehovah himself had 
taught to priest Aaron,— 

“The Lord bless thee and keep thee! The 
Lord make his face to shine upon thee and 
be gracious unto thee! The Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee and give thee peace!” 
Then, with a tender glance at the sleeping 
child, he went away without speaking an- 
other word. ° 

There were two or three families in the 
village who ‘regarded themselves as belong- 
ing to the flock of this wandering shepherd ; 
people who had removed hither from a far- 
off section of the country where the Church 
of his order was already thriving. Among 
the old citizens also were a few thoughtful 
and singular people who had been spoiled by 
the “high doctrines” of the inferential 
school, and to whom the coming of the 
teacher of any other views of religion was 
always hailed with delight. Among these 
was our old friend, Dr. Dosor, who had 
chanced to fall in with the itinerant as he 
was passing through the town on his way 
from his conference at Baltimore to a far-off 
field of labor near the borders of Canada. 
Finding the minister to be a man of rare 
good sense, and most companionable withal, 
the Doctor took him to his house, kept him 
as long as he could, and then sent him on 
his journey, having first obtained his prom- 
ise to preach at the school-house in Poverty 
Lane the next time he should pass that way. 
This being his first return, he reported him- 
self to the Doctor, who lost no time in giv- 
ing notice of his preaching at the school- 
house, at early candlelight, on the coming 
Sunday evening. 
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From the Doctor and his other friends 
the good man learned some of the facts 
in the widow’s singular history, and hav- 
ing noticed some signs of softening in 
her hard heart, and also learning that the 
father of the child had been a devout man 
who would doubtless wish his son to receive 
the holy ordinance of Christian baptism, 
which his mother never would suffer him to 
receive at the hands of the minister of the 
parish, he sent a good old mother in Israel 
to talk with her about the matter; and with 
such tact and gentleness was the task per- 
formed that her fierceness and opposition 
were quite disarmed. She was even led to 
see that it was a duty which she owed to her 
dead husband as well as to the chil@} to have 
him sealed with the sign of the covenant of 
God’s people; therefore, under the inspira- 
tion of the blessing which the stranger had 
pronounced upon her, as well as the sense 
of her duty, she promised to bring the child 


- to the appointed meeting, and permit Elder 


Hooper to baptize him. Onee or twice 
the old rebellion surged up in her soul, 
but her promise was not to be broker. Be- 
sides, now that she had taken this first step 
toward God and his altar, though not-for her 
own sake, but only for the sake of her hus- 
band an4@ her child, she was afraid to turn 
back lest some greater evil should come upon 
her. Now and then the thought would arise 
that possibly God might bless the boy for 
the sake of his dead father, though she felt 
perfectly sure he would not for the sake of 
his living mother; in which nevertheless 
she must haye been mistaken, for, is not 
motherhood the strongest claim on the love 
and mercy of the Father in heaven? 

That meeting at the school-house was 
marked by an event which those who wit- 
nessed it will not forget to their dying day. 
After a sermon, to which the elder gave this 
title: “A Fair Chance for Salvation,” he 
announced the service of infant baptism; 
upon which the widow came forward with 
the baby in her arms. It was evident that 
she was forcing herself to this act; her man- 
ner, as she arose in her place and made her 
way up the aisle, was as of one fighting his 
way through a den of lions. The.old struggle 
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was up again, the old fury was upon her; 
but she fought off the powers of darkness 
with the same force of will with which she 
had hitherto fought off the powers of grace, 
and stood up in the presence of the Lord 
and the congregation, holding her child to 
her breast as if she were about to lose him— 
holding him as a Hindoo mother might hold 
her babe, standing on the bank of the sacred 
river, into which, by command of the gods, 
she must cast her helpless child. To this 
widow the sweet, holy rite of baptism was 
the giving her last and only treasure to 
God, who, she was sure, would never give it 
back again. 

By this time Elder Hooper thought he 
understood the case; so easy is it for a man 
to think he understands a woman of whose 
heart he knows perhaps as little as the tel- 
escope knows of the star. 

He introduced the service with an explan- 
ation of its meaning. “This sacrament is 
the Christian form of ratifying the covenant 
that Jehovah made with Abraham, and 
which by the grace of Jesus Christ is ex- 
tended to all little children. By it they 
are adopted, in due form, into the Church, 
which is the family of God. 

“The use of water in the sacrament,” said 
he, “is to remind us of the washing away 
of our sins in the blood of Jesus Christ, as 
well as of the ‘washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ What- 
ever of sin, or a tendency thereto, the child 
has inherited from its parents, who, like all 
other descendants of Adam and Eve, had 
more or less of evil in them, is not to be 
reckoned against the child, because Jesus 
Christ, who was once a little child himself, 
has laid special claim to the little children, 
whom he will save in his kingdom for his 
own good will and pleasure, though it is 
necessary for grown-up people to repent and 
believe in order to be saved.” 

“We baptize the children,” he said, “into 
the name of the blessed Trinity; that is to 
say, we give them the family name as their 
principal name or surname; the other names 
which we give them are for convenience of 
designation, though sometimes they are 
given in memory of those who have borne 
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them before, and so they come to signify 
blood and kinship. Then, stopping to read 
a little slip of paper which the widow handed 
him, he continued, “This child is to receive 
the name of his father who was once on earth, 
and also the name of his Father who is al- 
ways in heaven. By the laws of the land he 
inherits the possessions of his father, so, also, 
as one of the sons of the Lord Almighty, by 
the promise of the Gospel, he inherits the 
blessing of eternal life, and a share in the 
glories of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Observing that the widow had a weary 


look, he took the child into his own arms: 


with a view of relieving her, and went on 
with the appointed service, reading the les- 
son from the Scripture, the covenant of the 
Church, and the charge to parents, until he 
came to the question, “Do you solemnly en- 


gage to fulfill these duties so far as in you 


lies, the Lord being your helper?” 

The mother hesitated. How was she, a 
rebel against God, to be a mother and a 
teacher to one of his little children? It was 
too much for her to promise, for it seemed 
too much for her to do. The Elder waited 
for her answer, knowing that she had heard 
the question, and, at length, feeling that it 
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was needful to assert the claim of his Mas- 
ter, he said with great solemnity: 

“My child, this boy belongs to the Lord, 
who died for him; but he will not receive 
an offering from unwilling hands. If this 
sweet child could only know what honor is 
in store for him, he would put his baby arms 
about your neck and plead with you to give 
him to God and the Church. I seem to see 
him standing as a prince in Israel. God has 
chosen him for a great work.” Then looking 
down at the babe in his arms, whose future 
seemed to open out in vision before him, he 
continued: “Let your mother sing rather 
than sigh, sweet child. I seem to hear a whis- 
per from your guardian angel which tells me 
you are one day to stand in the holy place 
and preach the everlasting Gospel.” 

At these words the widow seemed to writhe 
in agony. She held herself back for an in- 
stant, while the minister was dipping his 
hand in the water, and then, with a wild 
cry, she sprang forward, snatched the child 
from his arms, printed a burning kiss upon 
its forehead where the waters of baptism 
should have been, and then filed from the 
place like a hunted hare, carrying her un- 
baptized baby in her bosom. 
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HY do the children leave us, O our 
Father,— 

The little children cradled on our breasts? 
Why do our doves fly upward in the morning 

While other birdlings sleep within the nest? 
Can it be true that music up in heaven’ 

Is sweeter when their voices join the hymn? 
Is richer light to realms of glory given 

For that which fading left our homes so dim? 


And can the angels who, all day, are giving 
Care to the lambs within the Shepherd’s fold, 
Need, ‘as a mother needs amid her grieving, 
The little ones at night to clasp and hold? 
When shall we see again the precious faces 
That gave our homes such sunshine when 
they smiled? 
Oh, what shall fill the heart’s sad vacant places, 
Or hush the tones that plead, “Give back the 
child ?” 





Why must we listen vainly for the patter 
Of little feet at morning on the stair? 

And miss the merry sound of childish laughter, 
Or gentler tones saying the evening prayer? 

Why vainly long for kisses, falling purely 
From lips that said their good-night at our 

knees? 

Oh, He who made the mother-heart hath surely 

No chiding in his own for thoughts like these. 


E’en this how can we know— His hand hath 
smitten, 
In wrath or mercy? Only He can tell. 
Perhaps in some sweet day there may be written 
Upon our hearts this record, “It is well.” 
Perhaps the broken harps that thrill and quiver 
Through all the night under the hand of 
pain, 
May, in the morning of a glad forever, 
Wake ’neath God’s touch to melody again. 






























































































































































































































































































F the numerous distinguished strangers 
who visited the United States during 
the Centennial year no one has better de- 
served or more thoroughly won the admira- 
tion of our countrymen than the Emperor 
of Brazil. His high rank as the reigning 
sovereign of the only empire in the New 
World challenged for him unusual attention. 
But his personal qualities and character rose 
so far above the accident of his rank that 
Americans chose to think of him less as a 
representative of royalty than as a specimen 
of true manhood. He alone of all the rulers 
of foreign nations came to greet us in our 
year of jubilee, and his proceedings while 
among us furnish an example which any 
subsequent royal or imperial visitor will do 
well to imitate. 

He came to New York in a passenger 
steamer, and not in one of his war vessels, 
of which he might have commanded a re- 
spectable fleet. Having reached the harbor, 
he landed quietly in a small steamer, and by 
a private carriage reached his hotel unob- 
served. The decision and adroitness with 
which he flanked the mayor of New York 
and his retinue conquered for him a well- 
deserved peace in all minor municipalities. 
As a result, he was left during the rest of 
his visit to travel and observe according to 
his own inclination and judgment. And 
yet he was not disposed to be exclusive or 
to hold himself aloof from any class of peo- 
ple. He mingled freely with our citizens of 
every grade, and in a few instances accepted 
and gave unceremonious receptions. Two 
days after his landing in New York he re- 
ceived visits from the governor of the State 
and the mayor of the city, followed by con- 
gratulations from citizens. “At Cheyenne he 
visited the Governor of Wyoming Territory. 
In San Francisco he gave an evening recep- 
tion. In Washington he visited the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and in various 
places he sought and made the acquaintance 
of literary men. In two instances he dined 
with American authors, Mr. Bancroft and 
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Mr. Longfellow. But as his visit was not 
one of ceremony, but had the most practical 
ends in view, the Emperor seems to have 
wisely determined to share the most of his 
time with persons who represented the in- 
stitutions and enterprises to which he pro- 
posed to devote his attention. 

All our principal cities were “done” by 
the Emperor with a good degree of thor- 
oughness. Outside of the great cities with 
their institutions and workshops, his interest 
seemed greatest in literary institutions. Of 
these, he visited Harvard, Yale, Vassar, and 
Wellesley Colleges, and the Moravian Schools 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

He took part in the opening of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition on the 10th of May; at- 
tended at New Orleans, on the 24th of May, 
a conference of physicians to discuss the 
conditions and remedies of yellow fever; 
assisted at the planting (May 31st) of a tree 
near the tomb of Washington, at Mount 
Vernon; made a detailed examination of the 
Centennial Exposition during the last days 
of June and the earlier days of July; and, 
last of all, participated in the celebration of 
our Centennial Independence day at Phila- 
delphia. 

But the most notable thing of all was 
what the Emperor accomplished as a trav- 
eler, exceeding, probably, what was ever be- 
fore done within the same territory and in 
the same space of time. Between the 26th 
of March, his day of sailing from Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and the 5th of July, when he came to 
New York to prepare for his departure to 
Europe, the Brazilian Emperor traveled 20,- 
365 miles—two hundred miles a day for 
one hundred and one consecutive days, in- 
clusive of delays of all kinds. A few more 
days of travel at the rate usually accom- 
plished by railroads and steamboats would 
have made an aggregate equal to the circum- 
ference of the globe. 

His route was from New York by way of 
Chicago to San Francisco; from San Fran- 
cisco to Washington, Baltimore, and Phila- 
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delphia; from Philadelphia, by way of Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and the Mis- 
sissippi River, to New Orleans; from New 
Orleans by rail to Washington; thence to 
Niagara Falls; thence, by way of Toronto 
and the river St. Lawrence, to Montreal; 
from Montreal to Boston; from Boston to 
Saratoga; from Saratoga down the Hudson 
to New York; and then holding that city as 
his base, he visited Newport and various 
other places in the vicinity, before his con- 
cluding visit at Philadelphia. 

So well chosen has been his course of 
travel, and so exactly are the plans of his 
future movements arranged, that his posi- 
tion at any day in the coming years may be 
indicated in the journey which he is now 
prosecuting in Europe, and which he pro- 
poses to extend to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. For every day of thirteen months 
following his departure from New York a 
specific plan has been marked out. This 
plan has indeed been modified in correspond- 
ence to what was seen and left unseen in the 
Emperor’s former visit to Europe. Any 
well-planned itineraries must, indeed, be 
adjusted in reference to the season of the 
year in which they are to be undertaken. 
Accordingly the Emperor arranged to push 
his journey northward during the latter 
months of the Summer of 1876, so as to 
have the Winter in the East and the Sum- 
mer of 1877 in Western Europe. 

From London he was to proceed to Bel- 
gium, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, Sebastopol, 
Constantinople, Athens, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Beyroot, Damascus, Jerusalem, Jaffa, Cairo, 
Upper Egypt, by the Nile, returning to 
Alexandria, and sailing for Naples during 
January, 1877. 

Naples, Rome, Florence, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin, with their environs, will then severally 
and successively claim about fifteen days 
each of the Emperor’s time; Paris thirty- 
nine days, London thirty days, thus bring- 
ing him down to the last of June. He will 
then travel in Holland, Switzerland, and 
Portugal, reserving about twenty days for 
Lisbon, whence he will sail for Brazil in 
September, 1877. We think it quite safe to 
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say that many thousands of North Ameri- 
cans, not less than his own subjects in the 
Southern Hemisphere, will join in wishing 
Dom Pedro de Alcantara a happy journey 
throughout the long circuit he has planned. 
Should he live to accomplish it in full, as he 
has begun it, he will deserve to be pro- 
nounced if not the greatest traveler the 
world has known, yet certainly one of the 
most diligent, persevering, and discriminat- 
ing of all great travelers. In these respects 
his example may be profitably followed. 
Rejecting all temptations to become an ex- 
plorer, or to acquire notoriety by visiting 
places little known, he devotes his time to 
localities of intrinsic importance, where he 
can not only study nature, but society, tak- 
ing the time and making the efforts neces- 
sary to secure the most important lessons 
from both. 

In order to comprehend the series of events 
by which Brazil became an empire, and the 
present Dom Pedro its second emperor, the 
reader needs to go back to the period when 
Napoleon Bonaparte was pursuing his suc- 
cessful career of conquest over Southern Eu- 
rope. Brazil was at that time a remote and 
badly governed colony of Portugal, with the 
least imaginable prospect of rising to the 
status of an independent nation. The nom- 
inal Sovereign of Portugal was an imbecile 
queen, and the government administered by 
her son, Dom John, as Prince regent. In 
1807 Napoleon sent an army under Marshal 
Junot, to seize the little kingdom and cap- 
ture the royal family. Resistance was use- 
less, and escape was possible only by sea. 
The royal family therefore embarked in a 
fleet of naval and merchant vessels, and 
sailed out of the Tagus for Brazil under 
convoy of a British squadron the very day 
before Junot’s army took possession of Lis- 
bon. The escaping fleet reached the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, March 7, 1808. In De- 
cember, 1815, Brazil was, by decree, elevated 
from its colonial condition to an integral 
part of the so-called kingdom of Portugal, 
Algarves, and Brazil. In 1818 the former 
prince regent was crowned King Dom John 
VI. In 1821 Dom John returned to Portu- 
gal, leaving his son, Dom Pedro, regent of 
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Brazil. Dom Pedro was at that time twenty- 
three years of age, having been married in 
1817 to Leopoldina, Archduchess of Austria, 
sister to Maria Louisa, the ex-empress of 
France. Prompted less by his own ambition 
than by the arbitrary and aggravating meas- 
ures of the mother country, this prince was 
induced :to lead in a movement for the inde- 
pendence of Brazil. The movement was 
successful and the revolution bloodless. The 
declaration of independence was made Sep- 
tember 7, 1822, and on the Ist of December 
of the same year Dom Pedro was crowned 
as the first Emperor of Brazil. He held that 
office about nine years, and it is not easy to 
determine whether defects in his adminis- 
tration of the government or the jealousy of 
the people did most to defeat his success 
and cause his retirement from the country. 
The majority of the Brazilians considered 
him partial to Portuguese colonists and ad- 
venturers rather than to native-born citizens. 
Revolts were threatened, and the Emperor’s 
position made so uncomfortable that he was 
forced into abdication. A more determined 
man would have resisted, but probably to 
his own injury and that of thecountry. Dom 
Pedro I yielded gracefully, and in so doing, 
saved the peace of the nation and perpetu- 
ated his dynasty by a voluntary political 
self-extinction. On the 2d of December, 
1825, a son had been born to him, who, as 
the Prince Imperial, had been baptized in 
the name of Dom Pedro de Alcantara, At 
the period of the first Emperor’s trouble, 
this son was only a few days more than five 
years and four months old, and the idea of 
abandoning so young a child to the uncer- 
tain fate of a South American revolution 
must have seemed painful and hazardous in 
the extreme. Yet the resolution of the fa- 
ther was promptly taken, and events justi- 
fied its wisdom. He was, in fact, already 
familiar with the idea and possible advantages 
of abdication, having had occasion as heir 
presumptive to the throne of Portugal, on 
the death of his father in 1826, to abdicate 
the crown of that kingdom in favor of his 
eldest daughter, Donna Maria II. . Having 
thus furnished a queen to an old European 
kingdom, he now had an opportunity to 
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hand over his only son as the prospective 
ruler of the only Empire in the New World. 

As an after thought, he proceeded to nom- 
inate Jozé Bonifacio de Andrada as a guard- 
ian for his children in a decree dated April 
6th. By these acts he left not only his son, 
but his two younger daughters, as the hos- 
tages of the nation in which they had been 
born. Having decided to return to Europe, 
Dom Pedro I forthwith embarked in a 
British war vessel for Portugal. While yet 
in the harbor, before the vessel was ready to 
sail, he had proof of the enthusiasm with 
which the Brazilians were disposed to wel- 
come the boy emperor to the vacated throne. 
The father’s abdication was written at two 
o’clock in the morning of the day of its date. 
During the same day a provisional regency 
was appointed, and the son was borne in 
triumph to the city, and with grand cere- 
monies acclaimed as Emperor Dom Pedro 
II. That no time might be Jost in complet- 
ing this peaceful revolution, the 9th of 
April was appointed as the first court-day 
of the new Emperor. : 

On that day a Te Deum was chanted in 
the imperial chapel. The troops appeared 
in grand review, and an immense concourse 
of people filled the streets wearing leaves of 
the national tree, green, striped with yellow, 
as badges of loyalty. They detached the 
horses from the imperial carriage that they 
might draw the infant sovereign with their 
own hands. When he had been conveyed 
to the city palace he was placed in a window 
and the uncounted multitude passed before 
him, shouting vivas, to which he responded 
as achild would. Thus early was the subject 
of this sketch rushed into public life. 

Whatever perils invested a movement so 
sudden and so singular were kindly over- 
ruled by a good providence. ‘With only 
slight and uninfluential exceptions all fac- 
tions concurred in the acclamation of the 
new Emperor,—a little child led them,—and 
it is a rare and commendable instance of 
national loyalty by which the Brazilians 
from that day to this have honored and 
cherished Dom Pedro II as their lawful sov- 
ereign and a visible bond of union for their 
widely extended country. 
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For a series of years his sovereignty could 
of necessity only represent ideas, but the 
ideas it represented were of vast importance. 
The young Emperor was a born Brazilian, 
and incapable of Portuguese prejudices. He 
had the prestige of a royal birth, and of the 
highest rank. While in some countries that 
would have been fatal to his prospects, if 
not to his life, it was otherwise in Brazil. 
The people had been trained to reverence 
royalty, and the idea of an imperial protégé 
of the highest royal descent in their midst 
was a constant appeal to their patriotism. 
The innocence and helplessness of the boy 
Emperor challenged their protection; his 
legitimacy as a sovereign demanded their al- 
iegiance; and it is to the lasting credit of 
the Brazilian nation that it has never wa- 
vered in its attachment or its fealty to the 
sovereign who has stood at its head for nearly 
half a century. What would have been the 
case had not the boy developed into a man 
worthy of the high hopes cherished of him 
can not now bedetermined. Itis not difficult, 
however, to imagine that the result would 
have been far different. On the other hand, 
it seems only just to attribute to the joint 
fact of the loyalty: of the Brazilians and the 
worthiness of their Emperor, the peace, the 
good order, and the progress which have 
characterized Brazil in contrast with the 
violence and disorder which have so often 
prevailed in the neighboring Spanish re- 
publics. 

But it must not be supposed that the Bra- 
zilian ship of state was launched upon a 
quiet sea. The transition of the country in 
1822 from a state of colonial subjection to 
that of an independent empire, followed in 
1831 by another from the administration of 
an actual emperor to that of a provisional 
regency, and succeeded two months later by 
a regency elected for four years, necessarily 
involved agitation, debate, and the perils of 
experiment. The regency as originally pro- 
vided for by the constitution was a trium- 
virate, elected for four years. This plan 
originated in a jealousy of individual execu- 
tive power; but, as under the first elected 
regency, the power practically fell into the 
hands of one man, the constitution was 
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amended in time to make the next election 
for a single individual as regent. But the 
administration of the sole regent was not pop- 
ular. It, in fact, excited an opposition so 
active that the regent felt himself compelled 
to resign. A regent, ad interim, took up the 
reins of government, and a third election 
for regent followed. 

These elections developed partisanship so 
intense and intrigues so threatening. as to 
excite no little alarm. Owing to this state 
of things the question of anticipating the 
Emperor’s majority began to be discussed 
after the election of the first sole regent, or 
as early as 1835. The constitution had fixed 
eighteen years as the period of a sovereign’s 
majority. That age would not be reached 
by Dom Pedro II till December, 1843, a 
period so distant that the project of declaring 
him of age and investing him with imperial 
power did not find much favor. Meantime 
his education was continued not only under 
a wise direction from his guardians, but with 
accelerated progress and enlarging scope as 
a result of his own tastes and capacities. 

At no period of his life was the true no- 
bleness of the young Emperor’s character 
more decisively tested than during his youth. 
Had he been vicious or stupid, or indolent 
and self-sufficient, his surroundings were but 
little calculated to rescue him from a down- 
ward tendency by which the hopes of the 
nation would have been dashed, and his 
chances of becoming an actual, not to say a 
worthy, emperor would have been greatly 
diminished. But this youth, exposed to so 
many evil influences, resisted them all, and 
grew up to a beauty and excellence of char- 
acter that would have made honorable the 
lowest phase of life as truly as it now adorns 
the highest. It is also highly creditable to 
Dom Pedro II, individually, that notwith- 
standing the pomp and parade of which he 
was made the central figure from his early 
boyhood, his head was never turned, his 
mind never confused, nor his heart made 
vain. Though precocious in mental devel- 
opment, he was always serious, thoughtful, 
availing himself to the full extent of the 
educational advantages provided for him by 
aid of private tutors, and laying sure foun- 
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dations for the broad scholarship and noble 
manhood of-his maturer years. 

These facts so strongly corroborated the 
best hopes of the nation that the idea of ab- 
breviating his minority grew with his growth 
and strengthened with each succeeding year. 
Following the second election of a regent in 
1838, that idea became the rallying point of 
a party which, in opposition to the ruling 
regent and his ministers, soon grew to be 
powerful. The regent, however, had the 
constitution on his side, and, with his parti- 
sans, was able for some time to hold the new 
project in check. But in July, 1840, a mo- 
tion was made in the General Assembly to 
declare the Emperor of age. However de- 
sirable it might be for a sovereign to possess 
the attribute of irresponsibility, it was al- 
leged to be very dangerous to allow a citizen, 
elevated to office, to exercise large powers 
without being liable to have his conduct 
called in question. 

On the other hand, it was calmly and con- 
fidently urged that the constitution had 
wisely settled that question, and that all at- 
tempts to disturb the established order of 
things were revolutionary. In reply to this 
the special partisans of juvenile imperialism 
now began to charge that the constitution 
had already been violated, and that the re- 
gent was a usurper in the fact that he had 
not recognized the constitutional majority 
of the imperial princess, Donna Jarmaria, 
who had reached the age of eighteen on the 
11th of March, and was therefore entitled 
by the constitution to the actual regency. 

Matters at length culminated in revolu- 
tionary action. The two Houses, which the 
regent had attempted to dissolve, instantly 
resolved themselves into joint session, and 
appointed a deputation to wait upon the 
young Emperor, and obtain his consent to 
the acclamation of his majority. On its re- 
turn the deputation announced that on due 
representation of the present state of affairs, 
his majesty had consented to assume the 
reins of government, and had ordered the 
regent to revoke his obnoxious decrees. 
Thunders of applause followed this an- 
nouncement. The country was saved, and 
no blood was shed. Legislators and citizens 
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proceeded to congratulate one another upon 
this peaceful triumph of public opinion, and 
the general enthusiasm overleaped all ordi- 
nary bounds. 

The two Houses, after an animated discus- 
sion as to the best mode of consummating 
the revolution, resolved to remain in per- 
manent session until his majesty should ap- 
pear and receive in their presence the oath 
prescribed by the constitution. On the day 
following, July 23, 1840, the General As 
sembly, assuming to represent the nation, 
issued a formal declaration that his Majesty 
Dom Pedro II was from that moment in his 
majority, and in the full exercise of his con- 
stitutional prerogatives. The same after- 
noon his majesty entered the Senate cham- 
ber, preceded by the dignitaries of the 
palace, and followed by his imperial sisters. 
He was received with all possible formality, 
and having been conducted to a throne 
erected for his occupancy, found himself 
surrounded sy ‘he principal dignitaries of 
Brazil and the diplomatic representatives of 
foreign nations. In that presence he took 
the constitutional oath kneeling, and signed 
it in duplicate; whereupon the proclama- 
tion previously drafted by Antonio Codos, 
and approved by the Assembly, was offi- 
cially uttered. 

Pending the ceremonies within the Senate 
chamber, vast crowds filled the surrounding 
square and streets shouting vivas, and ready 
to follow the imperial escort as it proceeded 
to the city palace. The day was closed by 
a brilliant court reception and a spontane- 
ous illumination of the city. 

Thus summarily and peacefully, although 
without the countenance of law, the gov- 
ernment had been revolutionized. The re- 
gency had been abolished and the Emperor 
had been enthroned at the age of fourteen 
and a half years. On the following day a 
new ministry was organized, and the impe- 
rial administration commenced in full form 
and with grand éclat. It is needless to say 
that Ze Deums, levees, diplomatic congratu- 
lations, and all the ceremonies of court life 
became at Rio de Janeiro more than ever 
the order of the day. 

As the news spread through the empire, 
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corresponding ceremonies were enacted in all 
parts of the empire, congratulatory addresses 
were adopted, and deputations from societies, 
towns, and provinces were sent to the capital 
with salutations and pledges of allegiance to 
the Emperor. Thus the whole country, from 
the Rio Grande of the South to the Amazon 
andits tributaries on the north, united in a 
characteristic outburst of enthusiasm. 

Fortunately but little change was required 
in the actual government of the country, 
and quite as fortunately no personal duties 
devolved upon the Emperor to prevent the 
contin ‘ance of his studies and the rounding 
up of his education. He had, indeed, to par- 
ticipate in numberless ceremonies of state ; 
but as he had been accustomed to such cer- 
emonies from early childhood, he had learned 
to perform his part not only with ease and 
gracefulness, but without the excitement 
which state occasions ministered to his court- 
iers and subjects. 

Thus the Brazilian Emperor was elevated 
to a sovereign at fourteen years of age. He 
was married before he was eighteen. By 
degrees, as he attained to mature manhood 
and became settled in his character, the in- 
fluence of the young Emperor upon the in- 
terests and general welfare of the nation 
became more and more positive. With 
added years he naturally felt a deeper inter- 
est in state affairs, antl a more profound sense 
of responsibility for all that by personal ex- 
ample or the proper discharge of his func- 
tions he could do for his people. To these 
facts, no doubt, the peace and growing pros- 
perity of the empire during his long reign 
are largely to be attributed. 

With all that devolved upon the Emperor 
from the time of his coronation he did not 
abandon study nor abate his efforts for self- 
cultivation. His natural seriousness of tem- 
erament and scholarly tastes, his high sense 


of propriety and conscientiousness kept him ' 


from the frivolities and vices which have so 
often disgraced monarchs and persons of 
royal rank. Favored with vigorous health 
and a fine personal presence, he has im- 
proved his time, his strength, and his great 
opportunities with assiduous and persever- 


ing diligence. He has acquired and main- 
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tained the correct and fluent use of six dif- 
ferent languages and cultivated a familiar 
acquaintance with the literary masterpieces 
of each. Besides this he has pressed his 
philological studies outward in various di- 
rections. He has cultivated chemistry to 
the extent of becoming an expert in his 
own laboratory. He is a practical adept in 
topographical engineering, while he studies 
and comprehends machinery with the zest 
of a born mechanician. Impelled by his 
own tastes and acquirements he has always 
been a munificent patron of science, litera- 
ture, and schools in all his vast dominions. 

The character of Dom Pedro the Second 
presents a rare combination of the talents, 
the personal acquirements, and the moral 
qualities which distinguish a true manhood 
in the same proportion that they confer 
honor upon a great sovereign. The beauti- 
ful promise of his boyhood has culminated 
without a stain upon his record in a career 
and a history which challenge alike the 
gratitude of his people and the admiration 
of mankind. Thirty-six years have gone 
by since his elevation to the throne of an 
empire, and with the single exception of 
Queen Victoria, he now stands senior among 
the reigning monarchs of the world. It is 
from this high position that he steps forth 
as a man among men, and becomes a subject 
of universal observation. 

It must be confessed that for those accus- 
tomed only to republican manners and in- 
stitutions it is not easy fully to appreciate 
the changes in his mode of life to which the 
Emperor gracefully submits in his pursuit 
of knowledge and recreation as a traveler. 
Having been accustomed from his earliest 
childhood to the most punctilious etiquette, 
and to the reverence and adulation not only 
of the people but of the titled dignitaries 
about him, instead of being puffed up and 
made supercilious, he has shown himself 
strong and sensible enough to count it no 
condescension to make a personal examina- 
tion of republican institutions in the United 
States, and in so doing to put himself in 
contact with the masses of our people in our 
thoroughfares of travel, in our cities and 
villages and in the crowds of our Centennial 
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Exposition. Since his departure from our 
shores he is reported to have made the circuit 
of the city of Copenhagen seated in democratic 
fashion on the top of an omnibus. While, 
perhaps, no man living would be less tempted 
to do an act for the sake of cheap notoriety 
than Dom Pedro de Alcantara, yet he has 
fully demonstrated that he allows no lack 
of ceremony to deter him from any practi- 
cal object on which he has set his mind. 

It deserves to be noted that in all history 
his is one of very few examples of a person 
actually wearing a kingly or an imperial 
crown, and yet voluntarily laying aside the 
pomp and circumstance of power and trav- 
eling about the world as a private individual, 
whether for personal or public ends. Few 
if any ruling sovereigns have so far had the 
confiderice of their people as to be sure of 
the tenure of their crowns if not held by 
them with a continuous grasp. Besides, few 
have had sufficient interest in matters per- 
taining to universal humanity to be anxious 
to investigate for themselves, while fewer 
still have had sufficient confidence in the 
respect of mankind outside of the pretended 
“divinity” that “doth hedge a king” to 
trust themselves abroad on the simple basis 
of their manhood. 

The government of Brazil is monarchical 
and hereditary, as well as constitutional and 
representative. Its constitution, now the 
oldest but two in the world, establishes as 
its reigning dynasty that of Dom Pedro I, 
the founder of the empire. Great interest, 
therefore, attaches to the line of descent 
from the present Emperor. His two older 
children were sons, both of whom died in 
infancy. The heiress presumptive to the 
crown is his third child, the imperial prin- 
cess Donna Izabel, born July 29, 1846, and 
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married in 1864 to Louis Phillipe d’ Orleans 
the French Count d’ Eu, who has since been 
made a marshal in the Brazilian army and a 
councilor of state. The issue from that 
marriage is a son, born October 15, 1875, 
who, in anticipation of his possible acces- 
sion to the throne, has been named Dom 
Pedro, Prince of Grand Para. The Emper- 
or’s fourth child, the Princess Donna Leo- 
poldina, was married to the Duke of Saxe. 
This princess died in 1871, having given 
birth to four sons who are now ranked as 
princes of Brazil. 

The Emperor’s present tour abroad is un- 
dertaken with the formal permission of the 
Legislature of the empire; and during its 
continuance his daughter, the Countess d’Eu, 
holds the position of regent. It is thought 
by some that in addition to other motives 
prompting this prolonged absence is the 
policy of accustoming the Brazilians to the 
government of the heiress presumptive, so 
that in the event of the Emperor’s death 
neither she nor the nation would be unpre- 
pared for harmonious relations in her suc- 
cession to the throne. While such a policy 
may be prudent it is sincerely to be hoped 
on the part of Brazil that the day may be 
distant when the present Emperor shall be 
under any necessity of laying aside his scep- 
ter and his crown, and leaving his country 
to the uncertainties of the future. With- 
out doubt the increased knowledge and wis- 
dom derived from his observations upon 
society, institutions, and progress in the 
leading countries of the world will enable 
him, if spared to return and resume the 
active administration of his country’s af- 
fairs, to render still greater and more benef- 
icent services to his native land than ever 
before. 


TREES IN WINTER. 


2 ery one has said that next to a tree in 
kh) leaf the most beautiful thing in the 
world is a tree without leaves. Many peo- 
ple will, of course, take this statement not 
without some exception. The popular char- 
acterization of Winter is as a dreary and 
desolate time; even in the phrase of the poet, 
the forests are somber and emptied of de- 
light, and the roadside elms and maples are 
rather disconsolate figures in the sweeping 
blast. In the general condemnation, now 
and then one finds a word of appreciation. 
Lowell’s “Good Word for Winter” is full 
of hearty, ringing enthusiasm, so that in 
lack of Winter all the year round one is 
tempted to move northward, where Spring 
opens with the migratory goose. 

Perhaps it needs a robust constitution to 
be fond of the leafless season. A delicate 
physique finds so much stronger attraction 
by the fire that the displays of wood and 
roadside are likely to be neglected. But 
Winter is the time to study the anatomy of 
trees. The variety of growth even in trees 
of the same species is endless. Each speci- 
men has an individuality, and each tree by 
itself is graceful or ungainly, winning or re- 
pellent, delicate or* coarse, like a human 
being. 

The human or companionable quality of 
an apple-tree is almost as noticeable in Win- 
ter as in the flower or fruit-bearing season. 
It is full of genial goodness even when it is 
left to a gnarled and scraggy growth of stem 
and twig. The homely knots and abrupt 
angles shelter dead leaves as kindly as they 
did the nesting birds of last June, and snow 
finds safe hollows there which days of sunny 
mildness hardly affect. The snow-bird is 
fonder of the apple-tree than of the stately 
elm, and flits by the hour among its dense 
criss-cross of stem and sapling in twittering 
content. The low, roundish, umbrella-like 
shape of the apple-tree suggests motherliness 
and protection, and its bent, knotted arms 
and coarse net-work of branches express the 
home virtues. Probably the birds them- 





selves do not discover the resemblance, but 
then it is difficult not to see the likeness be- 
tween the small twigs of this domestic tree 
and a bird’s claw or foot. 

The terminal stems of maples have the 
same peculiarity, only the resemblance is 
less perfect because of their greater delicacy, 
but there is the same multiplicity of short 
twig, and each one is curved and bent in- 
ward like a claw. In Summer the dense 
foliage on the tall sugar-maple presents to 
the eye a broad pyramid or a massive cylin- 
der of dark green, but wheaz the November 
gales have stripped them of their scarlet or 
crimson coats, the pyramid or cylinder turns 
out to be a vigorous trunk with many stal- 
wart limbs stretching outward at slightly 
diverging angles until the top branches point 
straight into the sky. The difference of 
general contour between the maple and the 
elm, the straight, parallel growth of the one 
and the sinuous grace and stately symmetry 
of the other, is not more striking than the 
difference in their smaller stems and remoter 
ramifications. The law of grace runs up 
from the roots of the elm through all its 
divisions out to its multitudinous finger- 
tips, and, in their season, through the oval, 
pointed leaves. It follows the line of beauty, 
and the result is pure harmony of outline. 

The oak is famous for its massiveness of 
limb and angular stems. The rude, majestic 
strength which is its salient feature, would 
make grace and delicacy in its terminal di- 
visions seem out of place. It is in a tree 
like the butternut, in its youth, at least, not 
rugged in appearance or abrupt in general 
form, that one notices the difference between 
a blunt and a tapering stem. If an elm 
stands in its neighborhood, the contrast 
forces itself upon the attention. The stems 
of the butternut look as if they had sud- 
denly stopped growing before their time, or 
as if they had been cut short off, and nature, 
in attempting to heal the wound, had left a 
clumsy scar. Each one is a stiff rod, not 
adapted to the schoolmaster’s use. 
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Fineness and delicacy of stem and twig 
are most remarkable in the poplar and the 
white birch. The graceful trunk gives off 
a multitude of small branches which spread 
out into an intricacy of exceeding dainti- 
ness. A little way off the effect is like a 
thin veil lightly fallen over the erect stem, 
and further off still, like a gray mist or 
spray enveloping the slender shaft. The 
tracery is almost too delicate to be etched 
with distinctness upon any background, and 
is like a mesh of lace. 

The lover of neutral tints finds an almost 
infinite variety in the colors of trees. The 
gray of the maple is unlike that of the elm, 
and the hue of the chestnut does not match 
with the tint of the beech. The gradations 
of color in a single tree from root to crown 
are sometimes inexhaustible. In others the 
tint is almost uniform from base to summit. 
Sometimes the main stem has one hue and 
the branches a remarkably different one; 
again the trunk and large branches are 
painted soberly, and are relieved by the 
gayer garnishings of the minute stems. In 
some trees the color seems to have been put 
on lengthwise, in others horizontally; many 
are spotted or mottled with color as if it 
had been applied with a careless brush; 
others show a rarer and more elaborate de- 
signing. The young twigs of the swamp- 
maple are a bright purple; the poplar has a 
sober body, and its mist of stems is darker; 
the shaft of a principal variety of the birch 
is snow-white, and is a noticeable feature in 
the landscape wherever found. The effect 
by moonlight is spectral and weird. The 
yellow willow saplings and twigs make a 
warm bit of color by the brook or along the 
river bank, and one of the finest effects of 
sunset may be seen in a long line of these 
trees when the mellow hue of their tops is 
deepened into gold by the level western 
light. 

With trees for a subject, Winter is a mag- 
nificent engraver in line. Distance annuls 
the individuality of specific tints, but a 
bare tree makes a distinct picture against 
the background of sky or snow a long way 
off. The perfection of the pre-Raphaelite 
effects is the despair of human art. Against 
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clear reliefs of sky the tracery is ideally 
beautiful. A cold, bright sunset makes a 
superb background for an intermediate line 
of trees. Each delicate line seems cut into 
the burnished ground as with the graver’s 
steel. Even at a considerable distance trees 


‘standing apart upon an elevation make an 


exquisite outline against a royal gold space; 
the delicacy of the intense relief satisfies 
while it fascinates the eye. 

It needs a still night and a brilliant moon 
to draw the figures of trees upon the ground, 
or, better still, the snow, and this tracery is 
quite unlike that etched against the sky; 
but a wild November or March night, when 
the heavens are full of cold, flying clouds, 
among which the moon calmly coquets, af- 
fords conditions under which the trees acquire 
another and quite different character. It is 
a good time to observe how unfamiliar and 
supernatural the most domestic roadside fa- 
vorites can become. They are invested with 
a kind of goblin element, and, as the winds 
sweep among them, stretch out their limbs 
weirdly to the blast. They appear discon- 
nected from homely, every-day relations, 
and to have alliances only with the creatures 
of upper air. One can only hasten away 
from their unknown madness and wait until 
the period of witchcraft is over. 

Atmospheric effects upon trees are quite 
as noticeable in Winter as at any other pe- 
riod. They take tone and hue from the air, 
and close observation can discover very fine 
variations of effect. In aclear early morning 
the prevailing tint is a lighter gray than 
is seen under the noonday sun; frosty mists 
envelop them in neutrality of hue as well as 
in indistinctness; under a dark-gray sky, 
when the wind is southerly, they become 
more gaunt, and stand out with a starker 
prominence. The outlining is not more def- 
inite than is traced upon an amber sunset, 
but all the delicacy is eliminated, and there 
is only an unrelieved abruptness left. A 
storm is often plainly forboded by the pre- 
vailing blackness of trunk and stem. The 
woods wear a harsh, repellent aspect; trees 
standing solitary in the distance are seen in 
silhouette. 

No one who neglects the woodland in 
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Winter can know the attraction which still 
lingers there even when snow has fallen. 
Crows and other birds of hardy habits might 
disclose the secret. The most familiar Sum- 
mer haunt will surprise one in the depth of 
the snow season, as new circumstances and 
surroundings reveal a hew phase in the 
character of a friend. An unlikeness tem- 
pers the familiarity, and gives it the charm 
of mystery and hidden resource. If the 


soil is hospitable and of composite nature, 
various species of trees grow in friendly 
neighborhood, and form a picture multitu- 
dinous in detail of form, size, direction, color, 
and shading. The light, spotted stems of 
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the young maple lie against the dark boughs 
of the elm; the delicate sprays of the birch 
droop among the jagged limbs of the oak; 
the lithe saplings of the ash brush the vernal 
boughs of the hemlock ; one branches near the 
ground, while another lifts a slender undi- 
vided shaft thirty feet into the air; barks 
are in endless variety of form and hue; 
forced and irregular growths make bizarre, 
picturesque effects; and tops meet and in- 
tertwine, forming a roof of fantastic pat- 
tern, through which the sky shows in patches 
or flecks of brightness, or shines in amethyst 
spaces above the dense, overarching net- 
work, 
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OST popular histories of England 

make no mention whatever of a really 
memorable invasion by the French, of the 
United Kingdom, in the seventeenth cent- 
ury. In and about the year 1685, some 
eighty thousand Frenchmen landed on its 
coasts, and immediately spread themselves in 
various directions, and finally settled, with- 


out opposition, chiefly at Canterbury and: 


London. These invaders were the French 
Protestant refugees from the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

Though the history of the Huguenots is 
well known, it may be well to explain in a 
few words how and why France drove them 
out. Henry IV had granted, in 1598, to the 
professors of the Protestant religion of 
France, by an edict drawn up at Nantes, 
the liberty of serving God according to their 
consciences, and a full security for the en- 
joyment of their civil rights and privileges, 
without persecution or molestation from any 
quarter. But at the very moment of the 
issue of the edict, the foes of the reformed 
faith vehemently asserted, and constantly 
reiterated it, that France would never enjoy 
the sweets of peace, and the satisfaction that 
is founded upon the assurance of public 
safety, until the Huguenots were crushed 
and totally suppressed. At last the insid- 





ious arguments and importunate solicitations 
of the Roman Catholic party had such an 
effect upon the mind of Louis XIV that, in 
the year 1685, trampling upon the most sol- 
emn obligations, and regardless of all laws, 
human and divine, he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. The consequences of this proceed- 
ing were highly detrimental to the true in- 
terests and the real prosperity of the French 
nation by the prodigious emigrations it oc- 
casioned among the Protestants, who sought 
in England, Germany, Holland, and Amer- 
ica that religious liberty which their mother 
country had so cruelly refused them. 

The emigrants consisted chiefly of manu- 
facturers and workmen who came from Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, the maritime provinces of 
the west, the Lyonnais and Touraine. 

England is indebted to those who landed 
on her coasts for the introduction of several 
new manufactures, which ultimately con- 
tributed greatly to the public wealth, and 
to the improvement of others still in their 
infancy. Before that period the paper made 
in England was of common description and 
grayish color; and the better qualities of 
glass-ware, hats, and a number of other ar- 
ticles of every-day consumption, were im- 
ported from the Continent, and especially 
from France. The refugees taught our fore- 
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fathers, in the old country, to manufacture 
these superior qualities for themselves; and, 
moreover, showed them how to produce 
silks, brocades, satins, velvets, light tissues 
of linen and wool, surgical instruments, etc. 
The Bill of Rights, which, in 1689, conser- 
vated the liberties of the people, and guar- 
anteed individual property, further added to 
the happy influence exercised by the refu- 
gees, by giving the signal for an immense 
development of English manufacture, com- 
merce, and navigation. 

Of all the manufactures with which the 
refugees endowed Great Britain, not one ac- 
quired so magnificent development as that 
of silks. First, in the quarter of Blackfriars, 
at Canterbury, skillful workmen from Tours 
and Lyons established themselves. By the 
year 1694, their numbers had so greatly in- 
creased that they possessed no less than a 
thousand looms, giving employment to two 
thousand seven hundred persons; but the 
majority finally settled in London, in the 
district where had stood the priory and hos- 
pital of “Our blessed Lady St. Mary Spital,” 
now called Spitalfields. This district they 
entirely peopled, and their descendants still 
inhabit it. 

Hence they propagated their manufacture 
to Dublin, where it assumed an unexpected 
importance. England and Ireland then pre- 
sented the memorable sight of a manufac- 
ture borrowed from the foreigner, and con- 
suming foreign materials, but which, never- 
theless, succeeded in equaling and even 
surpassing the products of those countries 
where it had long been cultivated. 

Some of the French artisans had brought 
with them models of looms similar to those 
of Tours and Lyons. They taught the En- 
glish improved modes of weaving, and 
showed them how to make brocades, satins, 
very strong silks, known as paduasoys, wa- 
tered silks, black velvets, fancy velvets, and 
stuffs of mingled silk and cotton. The fig- 
ured silks which proceeded from the London 
manufacturers, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, were due almost exclusively to the 
industry of three refugees,—Lanson, Maris- 
cot, and Monceaux. The artist who sup- 
plied the designs was also a fugitive, named 
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Beaudoin. A workman, Mongeorge by name, 
brought into the kingdom the secret, recently 
discovered at Lyons, of giving luster to silk 
taffety. The French embassador, in pursu- 
ance of the express orders of Louis XIV, 
made Mongeorge brilliant offers to return to 
France, but without avail. 

The descendants of the Huguenots long 
remained as a distinct people, preserving a 
nationality of their own, and entertaining 
hopes of return, under more favorable aus- 
pices, to their beloved Father-land. In the 
lapse of years these hopes grew gradually 
fainter, and both habit and interest drew 
them closer to the country of their adoption. 
The fierce wars of the republic, the crash of 
the first revolution, and the threatened in- 
vasion of England by the first Napoleon, 
severed the last ties which bound them to 
their own land, and their affinities and sym- 
pathies being for the most part English 
there was an entire fusion both of race and 
name. Ligonier, Prevost, Labouchere, Le- 
fevre, Romilly, Layard, Bethune, and many 
other family names, now identified with 
English, and to some extent with American, 
history, were borne by French Protestant 
refugees. 

In Spitalfields, French usages and mem- 
orials now almost wholly survive in tradi- 
tions of the past. No longer is the French 
language spoken; the Protestant places of 
worship are shut up or in decay; and the 
descendants of the refugees are merged in 
the general population. Generous attempts, 
however, have been made, not without suc- 
cess, to revive an interest in the great prin- 
ciples which once brought honor to the lo- 
cality. One of the French Protestant pastors 
of London has recently inaugurated special 
services for the operatives, when they are 
reminded of the truths for which their 
forefathers suffered. Here, with an open 
Bible and full religious liberty, the old doc- 
trines of the Reformation—the atonement 
of Christ, justification by faith, and the work 
of the Spirit in producing newness of life 
and obedience—are heard as in the days of 
the Huguenot pastors who led the French 
invasion at the close of the seventeenth 
century. 
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EDITOR'S STUDY. 


THE AMERICAN NATION. 

Two apparently antagonistic forces, yet re- 
ally co-operating toward a common purpose, 
have been all along the ages at work upon the 
masses of mankind, and by these the conditions 
of human society have been determined. From 
the time of the “confusion of tongues” men 
have been disposed to go away from the places 
of their origin, and to seek out new seats for 
habitation; and yet not chiefly as individuals, 
but as families, tribes, and nations, united by 
ties of blood, and held together by their neces- 
sities for common safety. Accordingly, human 
history is almost wholly made up of the biogra- 
phies of nations. As civilization has advanced 
in modern times, kindred tribes have come 
more closely together, and great States have 
been formed by the union of many small ones. 
France became a compacted unity by the ex- 
tinction of her feudal principalities; Spain 
became a single nation by the consolidation 
of Castile and Leon and Aragon and Navarre 
and Grenada. England became the political 
unity of the present time first by the consoli- 
dation of the Heptarchy, and then by the suc- 
cessive absorption of Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Germany, though a well-defined na- 
tionality of races, was long politically divided 
into a multitude of petty States, but is at 
length one; and in our day also the Italian 
race has become united under a single govern- 
ment. The Greek race is also evidently tend- 
ing toward a renewed political unity, and 
even the civil nationalization of the Sclavic 
tribes is manifestly drawing on to its reali- 
zation. 

But what can be said of the American na- 
tion? Is ours indeed in any proper and eth- 
nological sense a nation, or are our people 
simply a heterogeneous mass of isolated stran- 
gers? The title that we place above this ar- 
ticle assumes the former, and the facts that 
we have to consider will justify the assump- 





tion. Our political designation, “United 
States of America,” though awkward in 
form and suggestive of imperfect organiza- 
tion, was at the time of its adoption true to 
history. Thirteen feeble communities, each 
formally a political independency, were united 
in a single national sovereignty. ‘Till so 
united they were political “States,” and, there- 
fore, when consolidated, the new nation in its 
name perpetuated the memory of the former 
condition. One they had been in all the nat- 
ural elements of nationality, and now was re- 
alized the fact indicated by the chosen es- 
cutcheon FE pluribus unum,—the many be- 
came one. 

It is a common fallacy to suppose that fran- 
chises and charters and constitutions either 
form governments or protect liberties; much 
less do they originate or maintain nationali- 
ties. We would not, however, depreciate the 
value of the many excellent documents in 
which human rights are asserted and defined, 
and the functions of government set forth. 
Britons may justly be proud of their Magna 
Charta and Petition of Rights, and Americans 
of their Declaration of Independence and Federal 
Constitution; yet these are not the real safe- 
guards of British and American freedom. It 
is quite possible that there may be an idola- 
trous veneration for such symbols, which shall 
only divert attention from their spirit, and 
make void their practical purposes. The 
people are the real elements of the nation, 
and they, by their inherent character, deter- 
mine the nature of its institutions and its 
progress or decline. Our own form of gov- 
ernment is doubtless the outgrowth of the 
national character, operating among the con- 
ditions that surrounded the early times of our 
history in the successive periods of the coun- 
try’s earlier growth. Certain physical laws 
also, in many cases, modify and determine 
the boundaries and the social and domestic 
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character of nations. The ample space of the 
middle belt of the North American Continent 
is the natural area of our own country. Here 
all the features of the natural landscape are 
on agigantic scale. Our mountain-ranges trav- 
erse whole continents; our rivers sweep over 
thousands of miles, and a single one drains a 
region more extensive and more fertile than 
any single European kingdom. The whole 
North American Continent is so closely united 
in its parts, and so readily passed over from 
all sides, that nature seems to have designed 
it for the undivided heritage of some giant 
people, to whom in due time it should be 
given. Fifty years ago it might have been 
doubted whether a territory so extensive could 
be held together by a common government; 
but the steam-engine and the eléctric telegraph 
have effectually resolved that question. The 
whole circuit of our country may now be made 
in less time than was occupied by’ Washington 
in making his Presidential tour through New 
England, and Congress may now come together 
at less expense, whether of time or labor, than 
did that which over three-quarters of a cent- 
ury ago first set the national government in 
motion. And while the ready accessibility of 
each portion of the Continent from all others 
renders it possible that the whole should con- 
stitute one undivided country, certain other 
physical facts make this possibility almost a 
necessity. 
world’s open highway, unimpeded access to it 
is a national necessity; and since the vast em- 
pire drained by the Mississippi has its natural 
communication with the ocean only through 
that river, so the same people that dwell at its 
fountains and along its tributaries must also 
control its portals at the sea. It would be an 
easy task to show like necessities growing out 
of the interdependencies of the East and the 
West, the North and the South, the Atlantic 
and the Pacific regions, which seem utterly to 
forbid the distribution of these portions of the 
Continent into distinct, and if so, also at times 
hostile, governments. 

The steady accretion of our present national 
territory from the beginning of our political 
independence is the best indication of the 
manifest destiny of the nation to absorb the 
whole Continent. The Great West was appro- 
priated as an outlying common at the begin- 
ing of our political history. The purchase of 


While the Atlantic Ocean is the 
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Louisiana was a political and economical ne- 
cessity, as was that of Florida afterward. 
Oregon was ours less by discovery or treaty 
than by tue natural tendency of events. So, 
too, of Texas, of California, and of the great 
midland regions of the Continent. 

In considering the character and the prob- 
able future of the American nation, its people 
beyond all else demand attention, and here it 
must be observed and steadily kept in mind 
that they are not merely an offshoot from some 
European stock or an enlargement of some 
Old World race, but a new and original type 
and variety of the human brotherhood. De- 
rived from many old nationalities, our race is 
not the reproduced copy of any of them; and 
originating among circumstances peculiarly 
favorable to a high perfection, it is not 
strange that the new species should excel all 
former ones. It is still chiefly Caucasian as 
to the great outline distribution of the race, 
and as to the families that divide Western 
Europe, it is Indo-Germanic rather than Ro- 
maic, though its ancestry is somewhat mixed 
as to these, and, indeed, sub-races the most di- 
verse in physical characteristics are slowly 
assimilated in the common mass. Portions 
of the territory of this country were colonized 
by both the Spanish and the French before 
any permanent English settlements had been 
made, and till the close of the French and In- 
dian War, about the middle of the last cent- 
ury, which resulted in the transfer of Canada 
to the British Crown and the expulsion of the 
French from the North-west, it seemed doubt- 
ful which of those nations was to shape the 
destinies of this Continent. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the Anglo-American communities 
possessed elements of strength and vitality 
of which the Franco-Americans were almost 
wholly destitute; and had not the rivalry been 
terminated by war in favor of the English, the 
developments of peace would, no doubt, have 
effected the same results. The English element 
was from the first the ruling one in America; 
but that also became very greatly modified by 
admixtures of other nationalities and by the 
influence of its new conditions. 

Two clearly marked American types of 
people were at an early day developed in 
this country,—the Cavaliers of Virginia and 
Carolina and the Puritans of the New Eng- 
land colonies,—each having its prototype in 
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England, but both specifically unlike its origi- 
nal. Between these were the heterogeneous 
and nondescript masses of the middle colonies, 
which, though less sharply defined, exercised 
a large and not unfavorable influence upon the 
forming elements of the nation. The period 
of colonization terminated at the breaking out 
of the civil wars in England, and thencefor- 
ward the colonists were left to themselves with 
few additions from abroad, and so their asso- 
ciations became rooted in the land of their 
exile. A generation of native Americans grew 
up to occupy the place of those who had first 
come to these shores, and these, by virtue of 
their exclusively American education and as- 
sociations, were not English, but something 
new and distinct in specific ethnology. They 
were Americans. The original population of 
the various colonies were indeed widely diverse 
in specific traits, but the similarity of their 
circumstances tended strongly to bring them to 
a common type, and render the rising nation a 
homogeneous and harmonious unity. Though 
even the several English colonies were com- 
posed of very different classes, yet in develop- 
ing the Anglo-American character, Puritans, 
Catholics, and Cavaliers approximated a com- 
mon standard. And though there were whole 
colonies and other large settlements of immi- 
grants who were originally not English, yet 
were these with remarkable facility assimilated 
to the common type. The English was the 
only national language, and the speech of the 
Anglo-Americans has always been purer than 
that of the corresponding classes in England. 
In the Huguenot settlements the French lan- 
guage scarcely survived the first generation. 
Before the Revolution the Dutch had ceased 
to be spoken in New York, except in a few 
isolated localities. The German in Pennsyl- 
vania was more tenacious of life; yet it con- 
tinued to give way to the universal American- 
izing influence, and it has always been in this 
country essentially a foreign tongue. The 
American character, thus early developed, 
seems always to have possessed a remarkable 
power of assimilation, so that still the vast 
masses of foreign elements which are annually 
introduced into the social body are so readily 
transmuted into the ruling type that but little 
disturbance is experienced from them. 

The origin of American Republicanism is 
very easily determined. ‘Colonies are natu- 
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rally democratic. Removed from the presence 
of authority, men develop their individuality 
and learn self-reliance.” This was largely dis- 
played by our colonial ancestors, and it is still 
a strongly marked trait of the national char- 
acter. The policy of the British Government 
aided this tendency. To encourage the plant- 
ing of colonies, liberal charters were granted 
to proprietaries, and these in turn granted 
large privileges to their colonists. Thus the 
plantations were from the first little republics, 
where men learned the arts of self-government 
and became impatient of authority, and also 
discovered that all the real benefits of govern- 
ment could be enjoyed without the pomp or 
the burdens of royalty. From such causes 
grew up, quite naturally, the ideas and the 
sentiments of both republicanism and inde- 
pendence. The early confederation and the 
eventual union of the several colonies in a 
common government were the natural and 
inevitable results of the common character 
of the people and the conditions that sur- 
rounded them. Before the Revolutionary con- 
flict was begun the whole social and political 
mass had become quite homogeneous. The 
people were one in language, in religion, and 
in their social and civil institutions. The 
settlements joined hard upon each other, and 
men passed and repassed their boundaries 
without the thought of having gone into for- 
eign parts. The idea of a kind of a national 
unity of the colonies possessed the common in- 
telligence, and began to warm the common 
heart with the incipient patriotism some 
time before it was so strongly evoked by the 
coming. on of the Revolutionary struggles. 
That conflict greatly intensified all these tend- 
encies to a national unity, and consolidated 
the incipient patriotism of the people. True 
and enduring love of country can be nursed 
into its full vigor only among conflicts and 
dangers; it must be matured under the hard 
hand of oppression, and baptized in blood. 
The long agonies through which America 
passed into complete political independence 
were needed disciplinary exercises, and they 
have abundantly repaid their cost. Without 
them our national greatness could not have 
been achieved. Out of the fires of the Revo- 
lution our nation came forth, fused into a 
common unity, and tempered into a quick 
and earnest patriotism. 
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The return of peace, by removing the exter- 
nal pressure by which the repellent tendencies 
had been held in check, presently demonstrated 
the need of a more perfect organization of the 
national unity. That unity was a fact, now 
generally recognized and confessed, but it had 
not yet crystallized into the forms of civil in- 
stitutions, and there remained a possibility 
that it would be overcome by the repellent 
influence of sectional independence. As the 
several colonies had been politically united 
only by their common dependence upon the 
British Government, their independence con- 
stituted them, in form at least, sovereign and 
independent States, bound together only by 
voluntary and temporary alliances. The ele- 
ments of a mighty commonwealth lay before 
the statesmen of those times, and it was their 
mission to organize these into a harmonious 
unity. The liberties of provinces and mu- 
nicipalities, as opposed to the authority of 
the central power, have always been jeal- 
ously guarded by the liberty-loving nations of 
Northern Europe, and the then recent con- 
flict with the imperial power of Britain 
inclined the newly emancipated people of 
America to look with disfavor on any govern- 
ment but their own. A zeal for State Rights 
was with them at once a conviction and a 
sentiment, operating effectively against the 
consolidation of the whole country into a 
single political and governmental nationality. 
On the other hand, the necessity for a more 
perfect union of the States was confessed; and 
as that conviction only seconded the popular 
impulses toward nationality, it was certain to 
prevail at length. The conflict between these 
two forces agitated the nation during the en- 
tire period from the close of the war of the 
Revolution to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. All agreed that a closer union 
was necessary; but while some desired only 
a close and perpetual league of the several 
States, each retaining its sovereignty, others 
chose to merge the statehood in a common 
government, which should guarantee to each 
of the now consolidated States their local 
liberties and privileges of domestic self-gov- 
ernment. The party of union prevailed at 
every considerable point, and the American 
nation, already one in composition, became 
one in form and political organization. 

By the compact of union it was agreed that, 
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since only sovereign States can be recognized 
in diplomacy, no local State of this nation 
can be known as such by foreign powers, The 
command of armies and navies is an essential 
prerogative of sovereignty, and this is formally 
withheld from the local States. The judicial 
power, which determines question of right and 
duty by a final decree—a function of govern- 
ment much more significant and effective than 
that of legislation—must embody the very es- 
sence of sovereignty, and that power is given 
not to the States severally, but to the general 
government. . And then to remove the 
whole subject beyond possible uncertainty, it 
was solemnly and explicitly ordained that 
“This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges of every State shall be bound thereby, any 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” Sovereignty is 
indivisible, and as by the express terms of 
the Constitution the national government is 
declared supreme, all other depositories of 
power must be subordinate. Thus was con- 
solidated the political unity of the nation. 
States formerly distinct became a single sov- 
ereignty, and now E pluribus unum, from 
many one, exists never to be divided. The 
political unification of the whole country was 
thus affected by virtue of the already existing 
unity of the people. The problem was a very 
simple one, for though there were then within 
the national territories other races of men, 
these were not recognized as any part of the 
body politic. But the nationality then devel- 
oped was a comparatively narrow one. ‘The 
people of these United States,” as indicated in 
the opening clause of the Constitution, were 
exclusively of the Caucasian race, and did not 
comprise, as to the conscious intent of the 
framers of that instrument, either the negro 
or the Indian. Washington, in his “ Farewell 
Address,” called attention to certain possible 
sources of danger to the stability of the coun- 
try in respect to both its own people and for- 
eign nations; but not a word is uttered about 
what might grow out of the presence in the 
land of alien or servile races, nor of the sav- 
ages that then hemmed in our frontiers on all 
sides. Jefferson, however, seems to have ap- 
prehended a possible danger from the exist- 
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ence of an enslaved class in the country, and 
Madison so clearly saw the pernicious tendency 
of such a presence that he successfully resisted 
any constitutional recognition of slavery. The 
fact of the existence of slavery, however, though 
covered up in a less offensive form of words, 
could not be ignored. And the fact so ad- 
mitted has produced fruits after its kind. 

The assimilating process by which the Amer- 
ican people of the times of the Revolution had 
become one and homogeneous, had to do in all 
things political with only the Caucasian race, 
and, indeed, only with a comparatively small 
section of that, to-wit, the Anglo-Saxons or 
others so clearly -related to them in race, cul- 
ture, and religion that their coalescence was 
naturally and easily affected. The Indian 
question for nearly a hundred years seemed 
steadily to approximate its solution in the 
extermination of the race; but even that is 
now rendered improbable by reason of the in- 
creasing civilization and Christianization of 
large bodies of that people, and their perma- 
nent settlement together upon large tracts of 
land,—a state of things that seems to promise 
their perpetuation and increase. Like Japhet 
in the tents of Shem, the “dark American,” 
whose race antedates all others in the land, is 
evidently destined to continue, and to claim a 
place among the new-comers in the land of his 
fathers, and any adjustment of the “American 
nation” of the future must assign him a place. 
The negro race has been in the land from the 
beginning, and it is now a very considerable of 
the sum of our population; but, on account of 
their extreme diversity from the Anglo-Saxon 
type, their physical assimilation has made no 
headway. On the other hand, their mental 
and moral assimilation is most thorough and 
complete. Having come.to the country sim- 
ply as persons, with the most scanty supply of 
ideas or culture or affinities, with little more 
than brawn and brain, animal organisms and 
mental possibilities, their whole furniture of 
thoughts and mental feelings is the outgrowth 
of our own civilization. In whatever the 
Africo-American excels the wild savages of 
his father-land he is an American. With no 
home memories or institutions to cling to, he 
accepts our learning and culture without the 
opposition of imported prejudices, and he is 
to-day perhaps the most absolutely and ex- 
clusively American of our whole population. 
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His mental assimilation is complete, and just 
as the ruling sentiments of the country shall 
get away from the narrow prejudices of clan 
and class will he be recognized as an unchal- 
lenged factor of this great nation. And yet he 
is and must continue to be separated by his 
color, and recognized as something so different 
from the Caucasian races that a complete so- 
cial amalgamation is impossible, perhaps a 
thing not to be desired. 

Half a century ago, as many years after the 
beginning of our independent national life, the 
early ripplings of a current of immigration 
began to set in upon the country, which in- 
creased rapidly, and its subjects were at once 
incorporated into the political and social body. 
But this new element was not American, and 
above all else of its anti-American qualities 
was its devotion in character and prejudices to 
a thoroughly un-American religion. As these 
strangers, aliens in all their mental and moral 
structure, were presently politically enfran- 
chised, and their influence became apparent 
in the affairs of the country as a disturbing 
element, and because they occupy the chief 
cities of the land, that adverse influence is 
found in a position that renders it dispro- 
portionately effective. The pure and simple 
Americanism of the early years of the Repub- 
lic has become very considerably diluted and 
debased by this incoming element, which had 
been nurtured and rendered virulent among 
the evil influences exercised by ages of vas- 
salage both civil and mental, and, worst of all, 
moral and religious. To purge out this base 
element by the action of our free institutions, 
and to change the alien nature of our immi- 
grant population, and transmute it into con- 
formity to our own, is the Herculean task de- 
volved upon the American people of the 
present and near future. It is indeed a work 
of almost unparalleled difficulty; and yet it 
may be done, so that the middle years of our 
second century will find the nation once more 
a well consolidated and homogeneous body, 
though not as before all of the same race. 

The last few years have brought us still 
another form of people to dwell among us, 
and doubtless become an ingredient of no in- 
considerable magnitude in our future popula- 
tion. The occupation of the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean by an American community made 
us next-door neighbor to the overcrowded 
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empires of far East, and these have pressed 
upon our shores a very small portion of their 
innumerable thousands of people. They have 
come to us as strangers, and as yet they pro- 
pose no permanent settlement among us; but 
that their abiding is to be practically per- 
petual is almost beyond question. The China- 
man in exile, notwithstanding his intracta- 
bility, will become first a perpetual denizen, 
and at length a naturalized citizen of the Re- 
public, and by steady, though comparatively 
slow, stages our civilization will be absorbed 
into his nature, and his children, natives of 
our soil, will also become American in thought 
and character, and in language and religion 
also, Mongolian Americans—perhaps the suc- 
cessful rivals of their Caucasian compatriots 
in whatever is desirable in the American 
character. 

Our country has fairly outgrown its earlier 
conditions. It is no longer specifically either 
Puritan or Cavalier, and though still very 
largely Protestant as to its people, yet Prot- 
estantism is no longer necessarily a distinct- 
ive feature of the American character, though 
it may indeed be doubted whether the Roman- 
ism of the past ages can flourish in our moral 
and social atmosphere. No doubt religion is 
a necessity of civilization, and yet our politi- 
cal system leaves all that matter to other 
than political influences. Our social and civil 
state evidently rests upon the moral and re- 
ligious character of the people, and yet: it 
admits to the full enjoyment of its privileges, 
and to equal participation in its powers, all 
comers without respect to their religious pro- 
fessions and practices. We have gone beyond 
both religious and ethnological distinctions in 
determining our national characteristics, and 
now to become an American citizen only the 
common attributes of humanity are indispen- 
sable. A man may be Caucasian or Mongolian, 
Indian or negro; he may be Christian or 
pagan, Mohammedan or Jew, atheist or piet- 
ist, and the State takes no cognizance of any 
of those things in its theory; for above and be- 
yond al] those, simple manhood is the only 
necessary title to citizenship, so that whoever 
is a man is endowed by the Creator with all its 
privileges and inalienable rights. The human 
denizen is de facto the citizen of the Republic. 
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Such is our theory of government, and to 
render it practical and effective is the mission 
upon which our country enters with the new 
century. As an ideal, none will deny its 
beauty and excellence; but some may ask 
whether it is possible to bring this to a 
practical realization. Were the whole people, 
each man in his individual character, all of 
which humanity is theoretically capable, the 
scheme of society and government here pro- 
pounded would, no doubt, be the best possible. 
But governments must be framed in view of 
facts, and not after merely ideal theories; and 
the facts respecting the composition of our 
population are not such as to place these 
things beyond the common and historical in- 
felicities of the race. Is it, therefore, to be 
hoped that the heterogeneous and often per- 
verse elements of our popular masses can be 
made to live quietly and happily under so 
much of freedom? 

The full political equality of every citizen is 
inseparable from the American idea of govern- 
ment. Into that order our political system 
has come, not by any body’s seeking, but as the 
natural and logical outcome of the original 
theory of our civil system. It is seminally 
and potentially present in the radical as- 
sumption of the Declaration of Independence 
“that all men are created equal and divinely 
endowed,” with the inalienable rights: of co- 
equality, each with his fellows and before the 
laws. For better or worse, that is the law of 
the land lying back of all constitutions or 
special enactments or forms of organic govern- 
ment, and by this must the nation live and 
grow, or else hasten to its ruin. Here, then, 
we stand. Our position is very simple and very 
grand; perhaps it will be said that it is highly 
perilous. Certainly, the experiment upon 
which we enter is a sublime one, and it is 
quite worthy of having something risked in 
seeking the lofty realization. Nor is it now 
possible to avoid the issue. A destructive so- 
cial disorganization and anarchy, or a Repub- 
lic that shall eclipse the dreams of Plato and 
more than realize the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More, are the only alternatives left to us, and 
we are not without hope in respect to the 
result. For that hope we may give our rea- 


sons at another time. 
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RUSSIA. 

Her STRIFE WITH THE TuRKs.—In the 
endless discussions that of late have filled 
the journals of Europe with matters concern- 
ing the Oriental question, one very important 
and recent feature of the contest is the almost 
fanatical excitement that took possession of 
Russia in all circles of social and civil life 
regarding the sufferings of their co-religionists 
among the Slavonic nationalities of the Lower 
Danube. When Russia saw the fermentation 
in England on account of the cruelties of the 
Turks toward the Bulgarians, she burst out 
into a flame of religious enthusiasm amount- 
ing almost to fanaticism, and in a few days 
every interest was engaged in finding means 
to alleviate the condition of the sufferers. 
Russian officers not only hastened to the aid 
of the Servians, but prayers were offered for 
them in all the churches, and collections 
made for them in Russian drawing-rooms, 
stores, and workshops. The feeling of sym- 
pathy so took hold of the people that all the 
officials of the civil service gave a certain per- 
centage of their meagre salaries, as did the 
greater portion of the army officers. The 
Russian aristocracy were especially active, 
not only in giving, but also in superintending 
the distribution of the sums collected. The 
ladies of the highest nobles solicited money in 
the churches on Sunday, or they visited on 
week-days for the same purposes the stores or 
workshops of the tradesmen and mechanics, 
whilst concerts and lotteries attracted those 
who could not easily be found in church or 
office. Many of the ladies of the upper classes 
hastened as “Sisters of the Red Cross” to show 
their enthusiasm by convincing appeals and 
deeds of mercy. The. merchants in some of 
the cities were especially generous. In Mos- 
cow this guild paid for the establishment of 
a hospital of one hundred beds at the seat of 
war, and took measures to man and support it. 
Many prominent physicians also hastened to 
the scene of suffering to give unrequited labor 
for the cause. The peasants were reached 
through the priests, and their contributions 
were comparatively generous, for the Russian 
peasantry are proverbially poor. In one vil- 





lage a priest collected twenty-seven roubles 
where the recent visit of the tax-gatherer had 
scarcely left more than thirty in all. The de- 
livery of these sums by the respective agents 
in person on vertain days at the bureau of the 
“Sanitary Committee” was a rare sight for the 
strange medley of classes and interests that it 
brought together. 

And the results of this activity were very 
significant. At the outbreak of the war Ser- 
via was virtually without sanitary prepara- 
tions, and as the Turkish army was in the 
same condition, the fate of the wounded and 
the sick on both sides was pitiful in the ex- 
treme. By the beginning of Autumn, the 
Russian societies had established hospitals at 
about twelve posts, with at least five hundred 
beds in charge of one branch, in addition to 
the two sustained by the merchants of. Mos- 
cow, and the publication office of the Russian 
Gazette. The hospitals were mostly in charge 
of professors of the Russian universities, and 
served by Russian physicians and nurses, 
Think, therefore, as we may as to the Rus- 
sian policy in general toward Turkey, it is 
clear that the Russian heart is in this matter, 
and that these benevolent enterprises are doing 
a vast deal toward alleviating the sufferings 
caused by the war. And these hundreds of 
physicians, nurses, apothecaries, and sisters of 
charity all went without the least compensa- 
tion except their daily bread. Indeed, the 
exodus of government officers in the sanitary 
department was so great at one time as to pro- 
duce embarassment in the home department. 
And now why this fever-heat of enthusiasm 
for the Slavonians of the provinces? Mainly 
because this is a conflict of nationality and re- 
ligion. Such a strife is more than likely to 
degenerate into fanaticism, and gives us a key 
to the Russian situation. 


DENMARK. 

THE NEW Lire.—This quiet little country 
has so long lain in a semi-dormant condition, 
with no effort at making any claims on the 
attention of strangers, that its real worth and 
many attractions have not been duly appreci- 
ated. Many of the Danes seem to have indeed 
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just awakened to the advantages that they 
have in their midst for their own higher en- 
joyment as well as that of curious visitors who 
may stray into their region, for until quite 
lately they have been entirely out of the line of 
ordinary pleasure travel. Within a few years, 
however, especially since the close of the 
Franco-German war, the Danes have become 
more appreciative of their own situation, and 
convinced of the necessity of depending on 
themselves, and in this spirit have learned 
that they have much more that is good and 
attractive at home than they have been in the 
habit of dreaming of. For a long period they 
waged a bootless struggle with the Germans 
for certain principalities on the border, which 
are about half German and half Danish. 
Since the Germans have become so strong and 
the French, on whom the Danes counted, so 
weak, the latter have concluded to make the 
the best of the situation, and be on better 
terms with their German neighbors. The con- 
sequence is, that Copenhagen is now becoming 
quite a place of resort in Summer for Germans, 
who would rather in heat of the season go north 
than south. As a consequence, Copenhagen now 
scarcely knows what the so-called “dead sea- 
son” is, and is a lively and attractive city all 
Summer. In its environs are also some beau- 
tiful places of resort during the fine season, of 
which too many of its own denizens have not 
been conscious. With this growing impor- 
tance, Copenhagen is becoming the Paris of 
the North, as its citizens now like to designate 
it, and is making itself especially attractive 
by the number and character of its public at- 
tractions in the line of innocent amusement. 
The kindly and genial character of the people 
make it quite feasible to support places of 
popular entertainment with a very moderate 
fee for admission, at which all classes may as- 
semble without annoying each other. The 
difference between rank and position is but 
little regarded; the highest are genial and 
easy, while the humblest are modest and un- 
obtrusive. This is the great key to success in 
the matter of public entertainment, and the 
note is said to be struck by the royal family 
itself, for they are quite in the habit of going 
to places of entertainment, and sitting down 
in such seats as are provided for other visitors, 
without holding themselves aloof from their 
people. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


From THE Atps.—Dynamite is proving a 
great blessing to the Swiss mountaineers, as 
may be proved in many of the new Alpine 
passes now opened by its agency. A new ave- 
nue to some hitherto inaccessible spot is often 
the source of wealth, or at least comfort and 
well-being to an entire community. As the 
industrial in other lands builds a factory or 
starts an iron-furnace on the basis of the water 
or ore at his command in a particular locality, 
so the Swiss is quick to perceive the attractions 
of some remote region if a patli can be made 
to it that will be safe and attractive to their 
Summer visitors. A romantic outlook or an 
enchanting view must therefore be placed by 
some means at the command of the tourists, 
and if nothing else will break away all ob- 
stacles, dynamite certainly will if skillfully 
used. The services of the surveyor and en- 
gineer are consequently often called into re- 
quisition for other than merely practical pur- 
poses or the great tunnel of St. Gothard. The 
Swiss manage in this way to make immense © 
outlays of money, so that some regions have 
been almost bankrupted, after the style of our 
wild-cat railroad enterprises in the distant 
West. But most of these ventures are bread 
cast on the waters, for their good influences 
will almost certainly return after many days. 
Switzerland is the land of the future, and the 
beautiful mountains so bountifully provided 
by Providence are destined to be the source of 
immense wealth. The tide of travel to this 
rare land is increasing every year, and with 
facilities to press beyond the old beaten paths, 
the attractions to the return of tourists for new 
conquests is yearly becoming greater. The 
formation of Alpine clubs in nearly all the 
countries of Europe greatly encourages the at- 
tempts of those who are enthusiastic on the 
subject of mountain travel to assist in opening 
up new routes by their explorations and sug- 
gestions. Many of the first naturalists of 
Europe now look forward to their yearly visit 
to the Swiss Alps as a matter of course. The 
field for varied study here, not only in the 
flora and the fauna of the country, but also 
in the interesting subject of glacier formation, 
is scarcely surpassed anywhere; while the ease 
of approach, and the increasing means of com- 
fortable and safe travel in the midst of great 
apparent dangers, enhance the attraction to 
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very many. The Swiss may therefore well ex- 
ert themselves to open. up new paths and pro- 
vide satisfactory accommodations to their gift- 
bringing guests. 


FRANCE. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE WOMAN QUESTION.— 
The French are so greedy in their desire to 
have revenge on the Germans for the punish- 
ment received at their hands that Parisian au- 
thors, journalists, and caricaturists have not 
hesitated for the last few years to make open 
and very unkind attacks on the whole race of 
German dames. According to these judges, 
German ladies have neither intelligence, taste, 
nor grace, and they have been made the sub- 
jects of the broadest and plumpest satires and 
abuse. It is not uninteresting now to see how 
these ebullitions of French gallaniry are re- 
plied to by the Germans in their laudable 
effort to protect their own women from insult. 
And they do it in a way that is truly sending 
back a “ Roland for an Oliver.” The French 
are just now enjoying one of their character- 
istic dramas that spice every linc with the 
foibles of their own women, and in the review 
of this new performance a Parisian correspond- 


ent writes to a German journal quite noted for 
its friendliness to France such a diatribe as 
is calculated to make the French wince at their 
own picture when served up to Teutonic eyes. 
This correspondent, then, says in substance: 
The Parisian girl is a peculiar creature, met 


with nowhere outside of her own city. She 
is physically excluded from the path of natural 
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development. Shortly after birth she is girded 
with a corset, which she wears sick or well, 
waking or sleeping. As soon as she can walk, 
her feet are laced into little boots with heels 
so high that she is forced to trip, hop, or even 
limp. When old enough to go to school, her 
eyebrows are painted and cheeks powdered 
with rice flour. The painting of lips and ears 
is a later development that usually follows 
from her own impulse withou intervention of 
the mother. As soon as the Parisian girl is 
old enough to comprehend a compliment, she 
is told that she is the most beautiful, intelli- 
gent, and graceful of her sex, and this convic- 
tion is soon a part of her nature. In the very 
school she tells her comrades how the elegant 
gentlemen gaze at her on the street, and in the 
boarding-school she reads romances in which 
frail women are the heroines, and dukes are 
ruined by their amours. In marriage she 
carries out the ideal gained in such reading, 
and the thought of living for one man is silly, 
while that of maternity is repulsive. Of house- 
keeping she has not the least conception, and 
understands only the thousand little arts of the 
toilet. Love is a numerical idea with her, and 
sympathy an arithmetical problem. In place 
of a heart she has a fashion journal, and her 
idea of a man is that of a fool created to sat- 
isfy her whims. She would laugh in the face 
of him who should speak of his devotion. A 
set of diamonds or a silk dress would be far 
more effective appeals. But a truce 
to this with the simple adage that “ those who 
live in glass houses,” etc. 
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THE MEDIZVAL DWELLING-HOUSE. 

AmonG the most appetizing and instructive 
books on applied art which have appeared 
within the past five years is Falke’s “Kunst im 
Hause” (“Art in the Home”). The work has 
been before the German public since 1870, but 
it seems to be little known among American 
readers. The treatise is full, thorough, ac- 
curate, and logical in arrangement. It presents 
a most vivid and complete picture of art as 
applied in the household at various periods, 
and enables us in imagination to visit these 





places called “home,” and understand their 
internal arrangement, furniture, and conveni- 
ences in various countries and ages. It is, 
therefore, a valuable contribution to the com- 
parative study of household decoration, and 
aids us to form an intelligent judgment of 
progress or decline in this interesting depart- 
ment of art history. 

Specially interesting is the author’s treat- 
ment of the Medieval Dwelling-house of West- 
ern Europe. It is cause of surprise that he 
has come from the study of the preserved 
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monuments of this age to give us so full and 
vivid a picture of its home-life. It is quite 
noteworthy that while so much of splendor, 
of striking colors, expensive materials, gold, 
and jewels were bestowed upon the adornment 
of the person, the clothing, the armor, and 
even the trappings of the steed of the knight, the 
arrangement of the dwelling-house was little 
studied, and secured very few of these aids to 
render home beautiful and attractive. The 
habitation of the Middle Ages was greatly 
lacking in both art and in general convenience. 
The one feature in which the better of the 
early medieval dwellings agreed was the spa- 
cious hall. This corresponded in some respects 
to the Atrium of the Romans; yet it was never 
open nor in form of a court, but was always a 
closed and completely roofed apartment. This 
grand hall constitutes the central point of that 
wild, ungoverned life, where the baron as- 
sembled his vassals, where he received their 
homage, and entertained them with feasting 
and banqueting. ‘This hall was, therefore, a 
necessity for the very existence and sway of 
the feudal nobility. To this the hall owes its 
significance. With the decay of the feudal 
power it later becomes a mere anteroom for 
the tarrying of servants. So long as the grand 
hall continued, so long society stood higher 
than the family; its decline and disappearance 
clearly mark the superiority of the family and 
family life. During the Merovingian and the 
earlier periods of the Carlovingian dynasty 
the hall, where the warlike retainers of the 
baron met for carousing and then to sally 
forth on their expeditions of plunder, was 
separate from the apartments occupied by the 
family; but the next stage of the medieval 
dwelling-house indicates an architectural pro- 
gress, as well as an improvement in civiliza- 
tion and social life. The family apartments, 
specially those occupied by the women, are 
now connected with the hall, and thus the 
dwelling-house shows the introduction of the 
wife into the society of her husband and into 
general society, and likewise marks the center 
of that quickening and civilizing influence 
which soon afterward developed into the ro- 
mance of chivalry. The halls of the Anglo- 
Saxons, where the songs of Beowulf describe 
the sharp clangor of drinking-cups filled to 
the brim with metheglin, knew nothing of 
the presence and kindly influence of woman. 
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It is to the Normans that great progress in the 
comfort of the dwelling-house is due. Indeed, 
wherever they pushed their conquests they ex- 
erted a permanent influence on the architecture 
of the subject countries. The rich blossoming 
of Gothic architecture as it appears in ecclesi- 
astical buildings gives but a very imperfect 
idea of the character of the medisval home. 
Prior to the introduction of glass, the dwell- 
ing-house of Western Europe must have been 
cheerless and uninviting in the extreme. The 
frequent sad complaints of the poets of this 
period of the rude rule of Winter show how 
dismal must have been a life confined to even 
the more pretentious castles of the barons. Yet 
the Crusades did much for the Western home. 
The brilliancy of the Byzantine and Saracenic 
wall decoration which the Crusaders had met 
in the East was, to some degree, practiced in 
the West. The home now began to be adorned 
with such works of art as came within the 
owner’s ability to purchase; the domed ceil- 
ings were brilliant with paintings; carved or 
parti-colored furniture was introduced; the 
elegant Oriental wares found their way to the 
table of the baron and even of the burgher; 
woven stuffs in form of carpets or hangings 
changed the cheerless dwelling into a place at 
once convenient, cheerful, and inviting. While 
in some respects not so elaborate as that of 
four hundred or five hundred years ago, the 
art of the household of to-day nevertheless 
possesses an almost infinite advantage in its 
greater cheerfulness, convenience, and beauty, 
and few indeed could be tempted to exchange 
the modern dwelling-house for that of West- 
ern medieval Europe. 





EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF ART. 


OnE chief means of education is the society 
of the great and good. Doubtless, the insensible, 
unconscious influence of teachers and compan- 
ions is equally potent with the wise precepts 
which may fall from their lips or be recorded 
in the works of the masters. To attain to any 
considerable proficiency in any department of 
inquiry, the society of exemplars of virtue and 
worth must be enjoyed. Hence, the student of 
art must Visit the great centers, where muse- 
ums have treasured up the masterpieces of 
the world. The unassisted enthusiast may, by 
patient and long-continued effort, attain to a 
tolerable position of influence and excellence; 
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yet this must be done at the waste of much 
valuable time and the danger of acquiring 
most unfortunate mannerisms. The modes 
which others have employed to conquer diffi- 
culties must be known; their errors must be 
avoided; their triumphs known. Thus may 
the student gain a secure foothold for further 
progress. Such considerations may aid in an- 
swering, to some degree, the question why Amer- 
ican artists, on the occasion of the late Cen- 
tennial award, achieved all their triumphs in 
landscape painting, while in the realms of art 
which are usually regarded the higher, and 
where success is attained with greater diffi- 
culty, the foreign competitor was successful. 
In historic painting or in high ideal art 
Americans have as yet gained few triumphs. 
We attribute this largely to the total lack in 
this country of great galleries and museums, 
where the young artist can find grand inspir- 
ing suggestions in these higher departments of 
work. On the other hand, landscape, an in- 
ferior style of painting, is just what our artists 
tind most within the reach of their attain- 
ment. Nowhere can be found more suggestive, 
instructive, and inspiring surroundings than 
amid our own American scenery. Nowhere 


does nature become a grander teacher, nowhere 
else does she assume lovelier or grander as- 


pects. Of course, high art is not mere imita- 
tion, else here, too, might be found models 
whose perfection of physical form could easily 
be made to speak from the marble or to glow 
with the gorgeousness of color. The chief dif- 
ficulty is from the lack of that spiritual dis- 
cernment of a beauty which exists independent 
of form or color in some heavenly revelation 
that may burst upon the mind of the artist 
when in some high and holy hour he is brought 
nearer to the source of all love, goodness, and 
beauty. In such an hour, when the spirit is 
thus radiant with life and glory, there must 
be technical skill to enable the inspired one 
to fix in marble or in color for the high educa- 
tion of the future this vision of the heavenly. 
When these two conditions coexist, true and 
immortal art-works will be added to the 
world’s riches. 

It is for these reasons that any worthy 
attempt to place within easy reach of our 
people specimens of the works of the truly 
great masters should be encouraged by all 


who are interested in the westhetic progress of 
Vou I.—12 
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our country. These thoughts have been sug- 
gested by the prospectus of J. Osgood & Co., 
announcing their magnificent enterprise of 
giving to the American public copies of the 
choicest engravings of about one hundred and 
fifty of Canova’s best works. The powerful 
genius of Canova gave a decided impulse to 
the art of his time. While early in love with 
the beautiful, it was not until he had studied 
long, patiently, and profoundly in the museums 
of Rome that he was prepared to give to the 
world those works which have been such asource 
of delight to the pure and the good. While 
his reputation is somewhat declining, he must 
be ranked among the very first sculptors of the 
last century. His freedom from jealousy and 
his persistent care for young artists during the 
period of their struggles greatly endeared him 
to a wide circle of admiring friends. Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. have certainly done an excellent 
service to art by placing within easy reach of 
the American purchaser so fine a collection of 
heliotypes of the engravings of the works of 
this master sculptor. 


ART AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Dr. SAMUEL OsGoop, in a recent discourse 
on “The true Place of Art in Christianity,” 
illustrated the goal of art as a part of nature 
under the mind of God, and as having its con- 
summation in the best work of man, whose 
characteristic and enduring mark upon the 
ages is in the monuments of beautiful art. In 
Christianity art finds peculiar and, in some re- 
spects, its crowning opportunities, since Chris- 
tianity rests upon historic events and persons 
that are more rich in subjects of illustration 
than merely ideal inventions, and the fact of 
the union of the divine and human nature in 
Christ lifts Christianity out of the region of 
fancy, and gives to its history personal form 
without loss of ideal grandeur. He illus- 
trated the good use of art to Christianity by 
considering particularly those aspects of its 
riches, which he called its epos or its histori- 
cal cycle of events and persons as presented 
in the Christian year; its ethos, or its order of 
habitual virtue and duty as presented in the 
round of Christian worship and instruction; 
and its characteristic life or culture, with 
all its lights and shades, form and color, 
pathos and joy, earthly care and heavenly 
communion. 
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SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON ART. 


Ar the late distribution of prizes to the 
students of the “Maidstone School of Art,” 
Sir John Lubbock, in the course of his re- 
marks, said: 

_ “Still more important, however, is the 
general influence which art exercises on the 
character of man. One characteristic of the 
present age is a certain restlessness and crav- 
ing for excitement. Nothing, however, is 
more calming and soothing than art. One 
great master, indeed, has said that it is im- 
possible to draw unless you are at peace. He 
says, ‘Painting can only be done in calm of 
mind. That peace must be rendered habitual, 
as the waters settle themselves into clearness 
as well as quietness. You can no more filter 
your mind into purity than you can compress 
it into calmness. You must keep it pure if 
you would have it pure, and throw no stones 
into it if you would have it quiet.’ But how- 
ever this may be, whether calm be indispen- 
sable to true art or not, no one can deny that 
the contemplation of beauty tends to soothe the 
mind, and distract it alike from petty troubles 
and deeper sorrows. So much has public taste 
improved of late years, that there is now re- 
ally no reason at all why we should, any of us, 
even the poorest, have any thing ugly in our 
houses. Beauty costs nothing. An ugly paint 
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costs no less than a good one; a clumsy glass 
or jug or cup or ugly table-cover is as expen- 
sive as a more graceful form and more beauti- 
ful design—nay, costs less really to produce, 
because the one is the product of mere slavish 
drudgery, and the other is the triumph of loy- 
ing art, which can but raise and ennoble the 
artist who designed them.” 


THE NEXT PARIS EXHIBITION. 

As the grand Centennial Exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia has passed into history, public atten- 
tion is already being directed to the proposed 
Paris Exhibition for 1878. It seems probable 
that music will prove one of the chief attrac- 
tions of this next grand international assem- 
bly. A magnificent concert-hall will be erected, 
and there will be orchestral music, operatic 
music, and performances of oratorio. England 
is reported to have pledged to provide a com- 
plete performance of one of Handel’s oratorios, 
sending a full band, chorus, and soloists, with 
Sir Michael Costa as conductor. Germany 
will furnish German specimens of Handel, 
and there will be French performances of 
works by the same master. Cavaillé Coll is 
to build a large organ in the concert-room, 
which is expected to excel the great instru- 
ments of Boston, Leeds, Liverpool, and the 
one in Albert Hall, London. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF MopEerRN SciENCE.— At 
the late session of the French Association for 
the Advancement of Science, M. Dumas, the 
President, spoke in the following eloquent 
words of the position of the sciences in mod- 
ern times: 

“Natural science is no longer content with 
the contemplative attitude which sufficed for 
Newton and Laplace. Science is now mixed 
up with all the personal acts of our existence; 
she interferes in all measures of public inter- 


_ est; industry owes to her its immense prosper- 
ity; agriculture is regenerated under her fos- 
tering care; commerce is forced to take her 
discoveries into account; the art of war has 
been transformed by her; politics is bound to 
admit her into its councils for the government 





of states. How could it be otherwise? Have 
not mechanics, physics, chemistry, the natural 
sciences, become intelligent and necessary 
agents for the creation of wealth by labor? 
If comfort is more universal, the life of 
man more prolonged, wealth better distrib- 
uted, houses more commodions, furniture and 
clothing cheaper, the soldier better armed, the 
finances of the state more prosperous, is it not 
to the sciences that all this progress is due? 
Whether we wish it or not, we must needs ac- 
cept science as a companion, to possess her or 
to be possessed by her. If you are ignorant 
you are her slave; if you are skilled she 
obeys you. The future belongs to science. 
Unhappy are they if they shut their eyes to 
this truth.” 
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Tue OLDEST STRUCTURE IN THE WorLD.— 
The form, dimensions, structure, and uses of 
the great pyramid of Egypt have long engaged 
the attention of astronomers and other scien- 
tific men. It is generally known that this 
pyramid has been carefully explored and 
measured by successive Egyptologists, and that 
the dimensions have lately become capable of 
more accurate determination, owing to the dis- 
covery of some of the original casing-stones 
and the clearing away of the earth from the 
corners of the foundation, showing the sockets 
in which the corner-stones fitted. Professor 
Piazzi Smith devoted many months of work, 
with the best instruments, in®order to fix the 
dimensions and angles of all accessible parts 
of the structure. And he has carefully deter- 
mined these by a comparison of his own with 
all previous measures, the best of which agree 
quite closely with each other. The results ar- 
rived at are: 1. That the pyramid is truly 
square, the sides being equal and the angles 
right angles. 2. That the four sockets on 
which the first four stones of the corners rested 
are truly on the same level. 3. That the di- 
rections of the sides are accurately to the four 
4. That the vertical height 
of the pyramid bears the same proportion to 
its circumference at the base as the radius of 
a circle does to its circumference. Now all 
these measures, angles, and levels are accurate, 
not as an ordinary surveyor or builder could 
make them, but to such a degree as requires 
the very best modern instruments and all the 
refinements of geodetical science to discover 
any error at all. In addition to this we have 
the wonderful perfection of workmanship in 
the interior of the pyramid, the passages and 
chambers being lined with huge blocks of 
stones fitted with the utmost accuracy, while 
every part of the building exhibits the highest 
structural talent. In all these respects this 
largest pyramid surpasses every other in Egypt. 
Yet it is universally admitted to be the oldest, 
and also the oldest historical building in the 
world. 


cardinal points. 


WATERS IN THE Desert.—The proposal to 
submerge a portion of North Africa by means 
of a canal from the Gulf of Cabes, letting the 
water of the Mediterranean westwards over 
the lake region of Djerid, seems, from the facts 
detailed by MM. Roudaire and Dupuis, to be 
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not only a practicable, but also a remunera- 
tive undertaking. Owing to the comparatively 
small area it is proposed to submerge, the 
meteorological changes which the submersion 
would occasion can only be slight, strictly lo- 
cal, and altogether beneficial in their general 
tendency—differing absolutely in all these re- 
spects from the meteorological changes which 
would result from the submersion of the west- 
ern portion of the Sahara, proposed some time 
ago. From this latter project it would follow, 
owing to the great extent of water surface 
which would thus overspread the Western 
Sahara, and its proximity to the Atlantic, that 
the present disposition of the lines of atmos- 
pheric pressure would be seriously altered, 
a result necessarily attended with changes in 
the prevailing winds and currents of the North 
Atlantic, seriously affecting international in- 
terests in a manner which our present know]- 
edge does not enable us in any way accurately 
to predict. But such an objection does not 
apply, as already stated, to the project of sub- 
merging Djerid. 


HyGrexE oF House Pxiants.—Are plants 
in occupied rooms injurious or beneficial to 
the occupants? It is well known that plants 
exhale moisture, but not so well known how 
much some plants give to the air. A French 
botanist found that an oak exhaled in one 
season eight and a half times as much water 
as fell in rain over an area equal to that of 
the leaves. The defect in the air of rooms 
heated by steam, furnace, and stove, is its dry- 
ness, hence this evaporating function of plants 
renders them eminently beneficial. It is also 
well known that plants take carbonic acid from 
the air, giving back oxygen. This is a true 
digesting and assimilating process, but at the 
same time a true respiratory action is carried 
on, by which oxygen is taken and carbonic 
acid given out to the air. When the leaves 
are subject to the action of the light, both 
these processes go on, but the assimilation is 
vastly the more energetic, and conceals the 
other process wholly. When, however, the 


light is withdrawn, the respiratory process 
comes into prominence, because of the almost 
or entire cessation of the other; but it is to 
be remembered that the most vigorous and 
important action of the plant, that which alone 
exerts any very marked influence on the sur- 
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rounding air, is that by which carbonic acid 
is taken from the air and oxygen given back. 
But this nightly exhalation of carbonic acid, 
together with the odors and moisture let free, 
is so far from being injurious that it is stated 
by the best authority that florists, who spend 
much of their time in greenhouses, are as a 
aclass unusually healthy. Sometimes these 
people sleep for weeks in the greenhouse 
without the least evil effect. Physicians who 
have had much experience among florists have 
uniforraly testified to their general robustness. 
Asthmatic persons find great relief as they 
breathe the air of a greenhouse. Hence we 
conclude: First, house-plants are injurious 
only as they increase at night the carbonic 
acid in the air; and we have seen that this ef- 
fect is certainly counterbalanced by the de- 
crease of this poisonous gas and the increase 
of oxygen during the day. Second, that they 
supply moisture to dry air, and necessitate the 
wholesome lighting and airing of otherwise 
dark and close rooms. 


New Optica EXxperIMEnts.—1. Fold a 
sheet of writing paper into a tube with adiame- 
ter of about oneinch. Keeping both eyes open 
look through the tube with one eye, and look 
at the hand with the other, the hand being 
placed close by the tube. An extraordinary 
phenomenon will be observed. A hole the 
size of the tube will appear cut through the 
hand, through which objects are distinctly 
visible. That part of the tube between the eye 
and the hand will appear transparent, as 
though the hand were seen through it. 

2. Drop a blot of ink upon the palm of the 
hand at the point where the hole appears to 
be, and again observe as before. Unless the 
attention be strongly concentrated upon objects 
seen through the tube, this ink-spot will be 
visible within the tube (apparently), but that 
part of the hand upon which it rests will be 
invisible, unless special attention be given to 
the hand. Ordinarily, the spot will appear 
opaque. By directing the tube upon brill- 
iantly illuminated objects, it will, however, 
appear transparent, and may be made to dis- 
appear by proper effort. By concentrating the 
attention upon the hand it may also be seen 
within the tube, that part surrounding the 
ink-spot appearing first. 

3. Substitute for the hand a sheet of un- 
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ruled paper, and for the ink-spot a small 
hole cut through the paper. The hole will 
appear within the tube, distinguishing itself 
by its higher illumination, the paper immedi- 
ately surrounding it being invisible. If an 
ink-spot somewhat larger than the tube be ob- 
served, the lower end of the tube will appear 
blackened on the inside. 

4. Look through a paper tube, with one eye, 
at green paper, and through another tube with 
the other eye at red paper. The colors should 
be illuminated by the direct solar ray. The two 
colors, at first vivid; are rapidly enfeebled. 
After half a minute transfer both eyes to either 
one of the paperé, sayred. To the eye fatigued 
by green, the red color is very brilliant, and the 
effect is the more striking on account of the 
simultaneous impressions now received by the 
two eyes. 

KEEPING AN EYE ON THE Sun.—Dr. Jans- 
sen, of Paris, is constructing an automatic 
photographic revolver, which will take a pho- 
tograph of the sun every hour each day of the 
year, from sunrise to sunset. The special ob- * 
ject of this ingenious device is to secure a 
record of the appearance, changes, and disap- 
pearance of the sun-spots which, in recent 
years, have become objects of special interest 
to astronomers and meteorologists. The pho- 
tographs taken when the sky is clear will be 
kept and tabulated. The great advantage of 
this plan is that it does not require the con- | 
stant attention of an observer, and that its op- 
eration will be mechanically regular. Possibly 
the question of an intra-Mercurial planet may 
be satisfactorily settled by this photographic 
revolver. 


IMMENSE ENERGY IN PLANT Lire.—The 
chief processes of plant life, absorbing, assimi- 
lating, exhaling, are carried on with great en- 
ergy. The foilowing facts in regard to this 
force are the result of experiments recently 
made by President Clark, of Amherst College. 
The outward pressure of sap in a tree is equal 
to that of a column of water over eighty feet 
high. The force of the sap-pressute in a 
squash-vine is equal to that of a column of 
water nearly fifty feet high. A growing squash 
in its efforts to increase will, when confined, 
lift a weight which may be gradually increased 
to one ton, then to two tons, and finally to two 
and a half tons. 
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Tue “PRESIDING ELDER QuEsTIoN.”—This 
question was among the most exciting topics 
discussed and acted upon at the late session of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Though the advocates for cer- 
tain proposed modifications of laws and ad- 
ministration respecting that matter did not 
succeed in their efforts, it seems that they 
were not entirely discouraged as to the future; 
for they at once organized for a new campaign 
in which they seem to hope that by more thor- 
ough organization they may the better reach 
their desired purpose. Before leaving the seat 
of the General Conference they effected a kind 
of arrangement for future action, of which re- 
sults have heretofore appeared in the form of 
suggestions of methods of proceedings in the 
annual conferences, relative to certain matters 
informally submitted by the General Confer- 
ence. A circular from the “Committee of 
Thirteen,” to which the matter was referred at 
the meeting of the promoters of the changes 
proposed at the late General Conference, have, 


through their chairman, Rev. Dr. Cummings, 
late President of Wesleyan University, set 
.forth their designs in the following partic- 
ulars: 


1. That the bishops shall form the presiding 
elders’ districts, “‘ with the advice of the pre- 
siding elders, each conference having first de- 
termined its number of districts.” 

2. “The presiding elder shall be appointed by 
the bishops, on the nomination of a majority 
of the annual conference, by ballot, without 
debate, provided, however, that in case the 
bishop presiding over any conference shall 
deem that the interests of the Church shall de- 
mand that the minister so nominated should be 
otherwise employed he shall communicate his 
judgment to the conference, which shall then 
proceed to make other nominations until the 
required number shall be obtained. 

3. “If any annual conference shall decline or 
fail to nominate presiding elders, the presiding 
bishop shall select and appoint them, and if 
any vacancies in the office shall occur in the 
interim of the conference, the bishop shall fill 
them until the next annual conference. 

4. “The presiding elders shall be the advisory 
council of the bishops in determining the 
boundaries of the districts, and in making the 
appointments of the preachers.” 





With these clearly defined issues it is pro- 
posed to appeal to the law-making powers of 
the Church, and by steady, though mild yet 
earnest discussions, chiefly through the press, 
to endeavor to effect their purposes. Such a 
movement, emanating from so respectable a 
source, and sustained by so many men of 
character and position in Methodism, must 
command respect, even if its purpose shall 
not. be approved. 


A New Era or Lay Preacuina.—The ex- 
ceptional success of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
has given an extraordinary impetus to evan- 
gelistic effort on the part of laymen of all de- 
nominations. Mr. Bliss, the author of the 
popular “ Gospel Hymns,” and Major Whittle 
have together labored successfully through the 
Winter in Peoria, Illinois, and elsewhere. 
Messrs. Graves and Leland, two well-known 
revivalists, have held “mass-meetings” in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. In Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Illinois “State evangelists” are at 
work under the direction of State committees. 
Special union services, mostly conducted by 
laymen, have been held in Kalamazoo and 
Jackson, Michigan; in Oshkosh and Racine, 
Wisconsin; in Peru and Belvidere, Illinois; 
and in many other leading towns of the North- 
west. Young Men’s Christian Associations 
throughont the land are more active than ever 
before. In Philadelphia a “ Bible Readers’ 
Society ” claims to have practically solved the 
question “how to reach the masses.” It has 
been in operation for six. years. Fourteen 
readers are now employed, each in an assigned 
district, and giving in a monthly account of 
work done to the Board of Managers. The 
society is undenominational. In most of the 
Methodist Churches a precious revival influ- 
ence is felt, and side by side, as usual, the 
ministry and the laity are working earnestly 
for the salvation of souls. 

In England similar effects of the “ Moody re- 
vival” are observable. Lord Radstock has 
been making popular religious addresses in 
many places. A number of American evan- 
gelists, of varying “ gifts and grace,” are hold- 
ing forth wherever they can find an “open 
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door.” 


The Evangelist, an English mission 
yacht, manned by converted seamen, traversed 
the southern coast of England last Summer 
and Fall, and distributed Bibles and Testaments 
in various languages, and other religious read- 
ing to all of the vessels it met. As soon as 
the severity of Winter is past, it is to start 
again on its noble mission. 

A vigorous discussion is now going on in 
the Presbyterian Church in this country upon 
the expediency of sanctioning lay preaching. 
The prevailing feeling of the Church on the 
subject is thus expressed by the Evangelist, of 
New York: “If we are to have it let us first 
understand what it is, and then place it under 
such rules as will provide for its orderly exer- 
cise when clearly advisable, and for discoun- 
tenancing it as disorderly when just as clearly 
unadvisable. ‘The Churches must have checks 
and securities of this kind; otherwise it will 
certainly bring into the field, along with a 
goodly number of such as we do want, a con- 
siderable company of those who least of all are 
wanted either by the Master or the Church.” 


THe DeatH or ANTONELLI, undoubtedly 
the greatest cardinal of modern times, has had 
no perceptible influence in the politico-relig- 
ious world. He had completely outlived his 
greatness. For a half-century he had been 
the main-stay of the Ultramontane cause, and 
the chief adviser of the Pope. He sought with 
untiring persistency to contro! the nineteenth 
century by the laws of the the sixteenth, and, 


of course, his failure was complete. Long be- 
fore his death his power was gone. But his 
great capacity is unquestionable. “It was 


surely no ordinary man that made his way 
from obscure origin through the simple qual- 
ities of self-possession, industry, perseverance, 
and undaunted courage and faith in his own 
powers. Once kindly disposed toward reforms, 
he soon became the most uncompromising of 
absolutists, declaring that great minds are 
born to rule, lesser minds to obey. So far did 
he carry this principle that it was once said 
he had not a single friend he could trust, and 
feared those who seemed the most devoted to 
his interests.” Louis Napoleon declared him 
worthy to be the successor of Richelieu. He 
defiantly stemmed the surging tide of modern 
progress; but he was swept aside, and has left 
only a name. 
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Missionary Desrs.—The millions of dol. 
lars spent by Church-going people of moderate 
means in visiting the Centennial Exposition, 
in Philadelphia, last Summer and Fall, to- 
gether with the general “financial stringency” 
of the times have sadly embarrassed the great 
missionary organizations of our country, 
Most of them, like our own Mission Com- 
mittee, have been at the last compelled to“‘re- 
trench.” Large contributions from wealthy 
friends have in some instances nearly or wholly 
covered deficiencies; but generally heavy debts 
have been accrued, and the work can not be 
pushed with the energy and success of former 
years until the rank and file of the Churches 
are aroused to the duty of increased liber- 
ality. Retrenchment, for the sake of economy, 
has generally affected Church contributions 
more than personal expenses. Charities are 
dropped rather than luxuries. 

The Presbyterian Mission Board announced 
their debt at the beginning of the present fiscal 
year as $36,187. The Corresponding Secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Union reports a great 
deficiency in contributions, and looks forward 
to a “disastrous debt” at the close of the year. 
The Domestic Committee of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is in debt nearly $73,000, and its receipts are 
steadily falling off. Thirty thousand dollars 
is the amount of the debt of the (Dutch) Re- 
formed Church. Even the Roman Catholics 
are lamenting the recent decrease in contribu- 
tions. Throughout most of the dioceses in 
the United States the collections for the “As- 
sociation for the Propagation of the Faith” 
have greatly diminished. 

Heavy as such burdens are to the societies 
which bear them, they sink into insignificance 
when compared with the debt of a quarter of 
a million of dollars, which is now carried by 
the Missionary Society of our own Church. 
Retrenchment, much as it is to be deplored, 
came none too soon. Since the annual meet- 
ing the case looks somewhat brighter. Vig- 
orous measures have been taken by the Gen- 
eral Mission Committee, and by pastors and 
official members throughout the land; and if 
the conscience of the Church is reached as well 
as its sympathies, we may cherish the hope 
that the “appropriations” will be met, and 
the actual expenses of this year paid. The 
debt must be left to the future. 


CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 
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UnrEALIzED AsPrRATIONS.—The author of 
“JT want to be an angel” (Miss Lee) is still 
living, at the good old age of seventy-two,— 
though she gave poetical expression to her de- 
sire to “put off this mortal” more than thirty 
years ago. The author of “Sweet Home,” it 
is said, lived and died homeless. Rev. Dr. Muh- 
lenberg, who half a century ago wrote “I would 
not live alway,” is still living at the good old 
age of eighty-one, and his friends,—less as a 
charity than as an expression of their appre- 
ciation of his character and work,—presented 
him, on his last birthday, with a purse of 
twenty thousand dollars. Bryant, who sixty 
years ago wrote “ Thanatopsis,” seems to have 
outlived his dread of death, and to be now 
quietly contemplating “The Flood of Years,” 
looking both backward and forward. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL Mansion.—The official 
residence of our Presidents, or, as it is called, 
the “ White House,” in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was commenced in October, 1792. 
The Commissioners of Washington City, a 


sort of Board of Public Works in those days, 
offered a premium for competitive plans, 
and the award was given to James Hoban. 
The building is modeled after the palace of 


the Duke of Leinster. It is one hundred 
and seventy feet front By eighty-six feet deep. 
It has the appearance of being built of white 
marble, but the material is freestone, painted 
white, with Ionic portico, comprehending two 
stories, crowned with a balustrade. The in- 
terior is planned more for display than for 
health. In 1814 the British army which cap- 
tured Washington invaded the White House, 
and very seriously injured the magnificent 
state dining-room by their rude and barbarous 
practices. The invaders’ hands, which have 
had recourse to the torch, did not hesitate to 
deface the columns and panelings of the Presi- 
dential Mansion with spur and bayonet. The 
building was repaired under the supervision 
of the original architect, James Hoban. 


Quits For Pens.—-The ancient Romans 
wrote with reeds. Quills did not come into use 
for writing-pens until some centuries later,— 
perhaps not until the fifth century. Even this 








is uncertain, and the conjecture rests mainly 
on an anecdote told of Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths, who, being so illiterate that he 
could not write the initials of his own name, 
was provided with gold plates through which 
the letters were cut; and, this being placed on 
the paper where his signature was required, 
he traced the letters with a quill, though 
whether with the feather end used as a brush, 
or with the point, does not appear. The date 
of the earliest account of the modern writing- 
pen is the year 636. ‘The next notice occurs 
in the latter part of the same century, in a 
Latin sonnet to a pen by Aldhelm, a Saxon 
author. When the quill became common as 
a pen, it took the place of all other instru- 
ments for writing on paper,—a place which it 
held right royally until the manufacture of 
steel and other metal pens within the present 
century has largely supplanted it. Nothing, 
however, can be made to surpass the flexibil- 
ity, toughness, firmness, and capability of the 
goose-quill—a pen which we have no desire 
to lay aside for the newer articles contrived to 
displace it. 


MARRIAGE BY CLERGYMEN IN NEw Enc- 
LAND.—Researches into the early history of 
our country have disclosed the fact that no rec- 
ord appears of any marriage ceremony being 
celebrated by a clergyman, in New England, 
prior to the year 1686, except in St. George’s 
Province as it then was, by a priest of the 
Church of England. This statement may be 
accounted for from the circumstance that mar- 
riage was considered by the Puritans to be a 
civil contract and not a religious rite. In ab- 
juring the forms and ceremonies of the Estab- 
lished Church as off-shoots of Popery, the mar- 
riage sacrament was also abandoned. Win- 
throp’s “History of New England,” contains 
the following : 

“1647: 4th day, 6th month. There was a 
great marriage to be solemnized at Boston. 
The bridegroom being of Hingham, Mr. Hub- 
bard’s church, he was procured to preach, and 
came to Boston to that end. But the magis- 
trates, hearing of it, sent to him to forbear. 
The reasons were: 1. For that his spirit had 
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been discovered to be averse to our ecclesias- 
tical and civil government; and he was a bold 
man and would speak his mind. 2. We were 
not willing to bring in the English custom of 
ministers performing the solemnities of mar- 
riage, which sermons at such times might in- 
duce; but if any ministers were present, and 
would bestow a word of exhortation, etc., it 
was permitted.” 


THE Possesstve Its,—The old possessive 
of the personal pronoun, for both the mascu- 
line and neuter forms, was his. In this form 
it constantly recurs in the Bible, and is used 
solely in the earlier literature of our language, 
though occasionally the word its appears along 
with his when the latter term was going out of 
use. By a misconception of the gender, the 
word its was introduced to indicate the neuter, 
though his was just as much the genitive of it 
as of he. It isthe same as if an old Roman had 
made the Latin neuter of the demonstrative pro- 
noun illudis instead of illius. It was not until 
some years after the time of our common ver- 
sion of the Bible, that the word its began to be 
used. It does not appear once in King James’s 
translation,unless we except Lev. xxy., 5, “ That 
which groweth of tts own accord of thy harvest 
thou shalt not reap, neither gather the grapes of 
thy vine undressed ; for it is a year of rest unto 
the land.” Inthe earlier editions of the Scrip- 
tures, this word is printed it, not its—“ of it own 
accord,” which was probably used and written 
by the translators. as the demonstrative. To 
avoid also the frequent use of his as the posses- 
sive of it, acircumlocution issometimes resorted 
to in their translation; as, “ The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” instead of “and 
its fullness,” or, as they would have written, “his 
fullness.” The word in question is used only 
three times in Shakespeare, does not appear at 
all in Ben Johnson, was not admitted by Mil- 
ton into his writings, and first appears spar- 
ingly in Dryden’s poems. 


MineERAL Woot. — Considerable interest is 
manifested in the new product known as min- 
eral wool, an article that has all the appear- 
ance of wool, although it does not come from 
a sheep’s back. The wool is the product of 
the blast furnace. Furnacemen have always 
noticed the occurrence of fibrous silica in cavi- 
ties in the walls of the hearth of blast fur- 
naces, and also in the tweers; and an instance 
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of the so-called volatility of slack at high tem- 
peratures was recorded as having taken place 
in a potter’s kiln through which a large stream 
was allowed to pass. This matter is known 
under various names, such as dross glass, min- 
eral wool, slag wool, silicate cotton, and vitre- 
ous fiber. In the Sandwich Islands the wool 
is made from material formed in one of the 
craters, and by the action of air currents from 
the same. This furnace slack or waste is now 
put through a process of manufac’nre, and it 
bids fair to become a most impori.ot item in 
the world’s commerce. The product is made, 
as stated above, of various grades. Some of 
it is coarse and dark colored, but it can be 
made as purely white and clean as real wool. 
Its great feature is its incumbustibility, as it 
will not burn, and the fact that moisture and 
dampness have no perceptible effect upon it. 
Vermin avoid it. It will no doubt find many 
uses for which it is well adapted, and the great 
waste of the blast furnace will have a market 
at from two to five cents a pound. 


Hanseatic LEAGUE.—This is the name of 
the first trade union. It was established in the 
thirteenth century by certain cities in Northern 
Germany lying upon or near the sea, for their 
mutual protection and benetit. The diet, which 
was held every three years, was called the Hansa, 
and the members of it Hansards. The league 
was virtually broken up in the political changes 
of 1630. The word is probably derived from 
am-see, German for “on the sea.” 


TALLEYRAND’s Maxim.—To Talleyrand 
has generally been attributed the authorship 
of the maxim, “ Language was given to man 
to assist him in concealing his thoughts ;” but 
the same idea occurs in a periodical known as 
“The Bee,” which, under the date of October 
20, 1759, has the following sentence: ‘“ He who 
best knows how to conceal his necessity and 
desires is the most likely person to find re- 
dress; and the true use of speech is not so much 
to express our wants as to conceal them.” Nearly 
a century before this time, Dr. South says in 
one of his sermons, “Speech was given to the 
ordinary sort of men whereby to communicate - 
their mind, but to wise men whereby to conceal it.” 
On the principle that there is no new thing 
under the sun, especially in literature, perhaps 
some one may discover the same sentiment 
among the classics. 
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Two hundred years ago John Locke was a 
living and active man of the world among his 
own people, scholarly, inquisitive, with strong 
predilections toward philosophical and polit- 
ical studies, and especially distinguished for 
moderation in his opinions about religious 
and ecclesiastical affairs, and that at a time 
when party strifes in respect to such things 
were especially violent. Somewhat strangely 
no proper biography of him was written by 
his immediate survivors, and, accordingly, his 
name has passed into history almost entirely 
as a writer, and an authority on one of the 
several subjects to which he devoted himself. 
His “Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing,” however little read at this time, is a 
recognized way-mark in the progress of the 
science of which it treats; and with that work 
and its subject the fame of its auther has be- 
come almost completely identified. The civil 
historians of his times have not wholly failed 


to recognize his presence, and to name him 
among the active spirits of the period in which 
he lived. And in American history his name 
is associated with the single abortive attempt 
that was made formally to organize an aristo- 


cratic government in this country. But be- 
cause his life-story was not properly recorded 
and placed in the archives of English litera- 
ture, he has become little more than a shad- 
owy name rather than a living personality 
among his successors. But though late, yet 
at length his fame is to receive the resurrec- 
tion, or, rather, embalmment, for which it has 
waited so long. A thoroughly prepared biog- 
raphy,* in two portly volumes, has lately 
appeared in England and in this country, by 
which that hitherto ideal personage is brought 
before us, clothed in the form and animated 
with the same feelings that characterized or- 
dinary human beings. 


Stxce the lamented, though scarcely un- 
timely, decease of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, the 
religious public have been interested in re- 
spect to the condition in which his unfinished 
historical works were found by his literary ad- 





*TuHE Lire oF JoHn Locke. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
Pp. 488 and 574. 





ministrator. The most satisfactory answer 
possible has been given in parts, from time to 
time, in the shape of an additional volume. 
We have now the seventh * of the second se- 
ries, “The Times of Calvin,” the second since 
the author’s death, with yet another to follow, 
which will complete the series. It gives the 
closing chapters of the History of the Refor- 
mation in Geneva, in which Calvin was so 
conspicuous an agent. Then follow a Book 
(XII) giving a history of the Reformation in 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway; and lastly in still an- 
other Book (XIII), the same work in some of 
the minor kingdoms of Northern Europe. 
The character of Merle D’Aubigné’s writings 
is too well known to be characterized, and 
readers will be glad to learn that in these 
posthumous volumes are found the same qual- 
ities that distinguished those that were pub- 
lished under the immediate oversight of their 
author,—great wealth of learning, a glowing 
eloquence of style, and an earnest spirit of 
devout piety. 

Rev. Dr. Wise has been a prolific and suc- 
cessful writer of books designed at once to 
please and instruct. His almost the last, just 
from the press of Hitchcock & Walden, Cin- 
cinnati, “‘ Vanquished Victors,”t is every way 
worthy of its place in the family of which it 
is by birth a member. And quite the last, 
from the press of Lee & Shepard, Boston, the 
beginning of a series, is “ Winwood Cliff,” the 
story of a sailor boy. The “ Distinguished 
Men” brought into notice in the former are 
Paul Jones, Burr, Chatterton, Benedict Arnold, 





* HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE IN THE 
TimE OF CaLviN. By Rev. J. H. Merle D’ Aubigné, D. D. 
Translated by William L. E. Catie. Volume VII, Ge- 
neva, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Hungary, Poland, 
Bohemia, The Northlands. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 

+ VANQUISHED VicTors ; or, Sketches of Distinguished 
Men who Overcame the Obstacles in their way to Fame, 
but failed to gain that Self-mastery which is the great- 
est and grandest of all Conquests. By Daniel Wise, D. 
D., author of “ Uncrowned Kings,” etc. ‘Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden; New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
18mo. Pp. 295. 

t Wrxwoop CuiFF; or, Oscar, the Sailor’s Son. By 
Daniel Wise, D. D. (Francis Forester, Esq.), author of 
“Glen Morris,” ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New 
York, Charles T. Dillingham. 18mo. Pp. 314. 
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Burns, Girard, Charles Lamb, Poe, Haydon, 
Goldsmith, Shelley, and Dickens, each of whom 
are shown to have been “victors” by virtue of 
genius and industry, but were “vanquished,” 
and failed at last through defect of self-re- 
straint and high moral aims. Possibly some 
may think that a part of them, especially the 
last three, were not altogether such failures as 
to point the intended moral with proper fit- 
ness, though no injustice is done even in these 
cases. The story given in the second named 
is, of course, in the form of a fiction, is truth- 
ful, if not historically true, and well calculated 
to teach as well as amuse. Both are good 
books and very agreeable to look upon. 


“THE Rime of the Ancient Mariner” is it- 
self a gallery of pictures of wonderful power, 
if not especially pleasing; but only by the 
truly artistic imagination can its multiplied 
scenes and changes be intelligently and there- 
fore intelligibly interpreted. As it was said 
among other things after the death of Garrick, 
that till his time, and till he presented the 
great dramatist in action, Shakespeare had not 
been known, so, with much greater aptness, 
may it be said that the “ Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” as sung by its gifted author, required 
the pencil of Doré to interpret its scenes to 
the imagination and the heart. And this, at 
length, has done its work most grandly and 
effectively, and we have it in a magnificent 
folio,* the poem beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with forty spirited sketches, that seem to 
be all alive, each upon a broad sheet of bristol- 
board, and printed in the very best style of the 
art. The proper discussion of this splendid 
volume belongs to another department; we 
may, however, say of it here that probably 
never in the history of book-making has a 
finer specimen of its kind been produced. 


Ir is passing from the sublime to the beau- 
tiful, as we go from Coleridge’s “Rime,” set 
all on fire by Doré’s pencil, to the quiet and 
unique little volumefT of stories twice told, or, 
rather, once told by the union of words and 
pictures, that has just appeared from the press 





*THEe RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated by Gustave Doré, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

¢ FLEDA AND THE VoIcE; With other Stories. By 
Mary A. Lathbury (Aunt May). Illustrated by the 
author. New York: Nelson & Phillips; Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. Square octavo. Pp. 69. 
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of Nelson & Phillips, for the pleasure and in- 
struction of the little folks. It is unlike the 
“ Ancient Mariner,” as less weird and fearful, 
being made up of quiet little stories about 
matters lying just outside of the domains of 
the real, And it is also unlike Jules Verne’s 
books, in that it avoids his wild extravagances, 
The scenes illustrated are pleasant to look 
upon, and their execution is decidedly credit- 
able. It is well that the books prepared for 
the amusement of children should always, 
like this, minister to correct taste and a chas- 
tened imagination, which there is cause to be- 
lieve that much of our pictorial literature 
fails to do, but does quite the opposite. 


It is often impossible to say in advance of 
actual experiments what are the qualities that 
secure success in authorship, and especially so 
in respect to books designed chiefly for pleas- 
ure. But whatever that something may be, 
the author of “Barriers Burned Away” and 
“Opening a Chestnut Burr” has somehow hit 
upon it. His latest issue, “Near to Nature’s 
Heart,”* will probably prove as successful in 
winning the favor of the public as have been 
the best of its predecessors. It is a story of the 
times of the American Revolution, located in 
New York and along the Hudson, with some 
historic persons for its characters, while others 
are unknown or fictitious. The style is good, 
the narrative vivacious, and the events dealt 
with full of stirring interest. 


Books of travels will not soon go out of 
tushion, since those who go abroad will delight 
to tell of what they see, and those who stay at 
home will delight to hear or read the tales of 
the traveler. And so the author’s friends will 
be pleased to receive in book form Dr. Field’s 
sketches of his observations in Europe.t We 
met him at the Lakes of Killarney near the 
Ist of June, 1875, and traversed his tracks 
through the British Islands, after which he 
continued his eastward course till he made the 
circuit of the round world. The present vol- 
ume gives only his European travels; another 
is promised describing scenes and incidents in 





* NEAR TO NaTure’s Heart. By Rev. E. P. Roe, 
Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” etc. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 12mo. Pp. 556. $1.75. 

+ FroM THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY TO THE GOLDEN 
Horn. By Henry M. Field, D. D. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 12mo. Pp. 355. $2.00. 
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the far East. Much of the matter has appeared 
in the Editorial Correspondence of the Evan- 
gelist, of which the author is editor; but that 
fact will rather increase than diminish the 
wish of the readers of that paper to possess 
those lively sketches, thoroughly revised in 
this more permanent form. 


Or the multitude of Centennial books that 
have come to us, one of the most stirring is 
that by “Carleton,” lately published by the 
Harpers, made up almost entirely of battle 
scenes, reaching from Bunker’s Hill to York- 
town.* It is written in good and pure En- 
glish, and with a scrupulous fidelity to the 
truth of history, and with a happy respect to 
places and dates. But to some tastes thirty- 
four successive battles, with their tales of 
blood and slaughter, may seem moré than 
enough, though as a book for boys about “The 
Boys” even such exciting matters may not 
prove distasteful. The numerous illustrations, 
many of them landscapes, somewhat soften the 
harshness of the stories. 


Poetry is a growth that seems to disregard 
all changes, climate, or latitudes, flourishing 
wherever human habitations are found. So 
here we have a long poetic production—an 
epic in fact—dating from the banks of the 
far-off Columbia River.f The story seems to 
be, as to its substance, a cross between Whit- 
tier’s “Merrimac Sailor” and .Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden,” though not quite the equal 
of either. It is marvelous how such things 
come to be written, but much so that they find 
their way into the shape of books, especially 
such as is this elegant volume. 


Tue “Journal of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Bal- 
timore, Md., May 1-31, 1876, edited by Rev. 
George W. Woodruff, D. D.,” has been issued 
by Nelson & Phillips, of the Methodist Book 
Concern at New York. It is an octavo of six 
hundred and sixty-three pages closely printed 
matter, and though not especially inviting as 
light reading, yet is not an unpleasant book to 
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look upon. The Appendix, making nearly 
half of the volume, is made up of the various 
documents, addresses, letters, reports, memori- 
als, etc., that were presented to the body, and 
these offer not a few salient points for future 
discussions respecting the current positions 
and purposes of the various parties concerned. 
The editor has done his work with great care 
and fidelity, and though not himself a member 
of the body, yet, like the architect of the fam- 
ous Pharos, he has secured his own immor- 
tality by having his name upon the title-page, 
while his principals, the members of the body, 
are recorded only in the undistinguished lists 
found in the body of the book. 


THE value of the contributions made by 
missionaries to the knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries, whether as to their natural, political, or 
social conditions, is vastly greater than is usu- 
ally recognized. Of this we are just now re- 
minded by looking into a pleasant volume of 
notes made by the wife of an American mis- 
sionary in India,* who also spent some time 
in China. Attention is principally devoted to 
the manners and customs of those peoples, and 
more particularly to their religions and to the 
condition of women. Stirring incidents con- 
nected with the Sepoy Rebellion are given, and 
also an account of the “Brama Somaj,” of 
which so much was attempted to be made a 
few years ago. In Chinese matters we have, 
with some general account of the country, a 
more definite statement of its religion and of 
the condition of women, and also a brief no- 
tice of that greatest shame of modern Chris- 
tendom, “The Opium War” in China. It 
is a decidedly readable book, and full of val- 
uable matter. 


Smirn’s Classical Dictionary is well known; 
but while the larger work is faulty only in its 
voluminousness, an abridgement made under 
the immediate oversight of the compiler, whose 
name is a guarrantee of its sufficiency, is for 
ordinary use even better.t It deservedly takes 
its place in the unequaled “Student’s Series.” 





* Tue Boys or ’76: A History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Charles Carleton Coffin, Author of ‘‘ My 
Days and Nights on the Battle-field,” etc. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 398. 

+ Davip AND ANNA Matson. By Abigain Scott Duni- 
way, Editor of the Northwest (Portland, Oregon), with 
Illustrations. New York: S. R. Wells & Co. 8vo. 
Pp. 194. $2.00. 
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+ A SMALLER CrassicaL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND GroGRAPHY. Abridged from the 
Larger Dictionary. By William Smith, D. C. L., LL. D. 
With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers 
12mo. Pp. 438. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


THE PRESIDENCY. 


Durtxe the closing quarter of its Centennial 
year, our country has been passing through 
a terrible strain, caused by the quadrennial 
election of President of the United States, 
upon the result of which is to depend the ad- 
ministrative policy of the government for the 
four years next ensuing. The severity of the 
strain in this case was very much intensified by 
the peculiar conditions of the internal politics 
of the country, which were more feverishly 
critical than at any time since the first élec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln. The government had 
been in the hands of the same party for six- 
teen years, a term of dominance sufficiently 
long to bring into the party a large amount of 
undesirable materials, to disgust and alienate 
not a few who, having joined it in the days of 
its early success, have not found in it the ap- 
preciation or profits for which they had hoped; 
and these quite naturally desire a change, in the 
hope that in the new distribution of places that 
would occur with the incoming of a new party 
they might fare better. Nor could the friends 
of the dominant party deny that abuses have 
existed either through the inefficiency or the 
connivance of those who should have cor- 
rected or prevented them; and the party in 
power is always held to account for whatever 
may go amiss during the term of its domi- 
nance. And to this was added the feeling of 
very general uneasiness arising from the de- 
pressed financial state of the country ; for, till 
now, it has never been the case that any polit- 
ical party could pass safely through a season 
of deep financial depression. In this case the 
party of the administration was committed to 
a policy of heroic treatment of the country’s 
financial ailments, which meant for the im- 
mediate future continued stringency and de- 
ferred the time of relief to a more remote 
future; and to this policy some earnestly ob- 
jected, demanding that legislation should be 
invoked for the mitigation of the financial 
burdens under which the people were groaning. 
Under these disadvantages the party in power 
made its appeal to the people for a new lease 
of governmental authority. 

But beyond these sources of opposition 





which would have been in the way of what- 
ever party might have been in power among 
the same conditions, the administration party 
in the late conflict had to confront, and, in 
order to succeed, to overcome, two vast aggre- 
gations of political forces, which made com- 
mon cause in the opposition. The Roman 
Catholic Church is, no doubt, the most thor- 
oughly compacted political body in the coun- 
try; and because of its reactionary tendencies, 
and especially its opposition to the popular - 
educational system of the country, which the 
administration party favored and sought to 
render universal and obligatory throughout 
the land, the whole force of that Church, which 
practically means the votes of more than nine- 
teen-twentieths of all its voting members, was 
brought to bear against the party in power, 
and in favor of the opposition. Again, the 
political element that, sixteen years ago, 
brought civil war upon the country, had be- 
come again organized all over the country, 
and this element now moved in force against 
the administration. From end to end of the 
country all those that had either taken part 
in, or sympathized with, the rebellion re- 
sponded to the call of the opposition party, 
and gave it their earnest support. And in all 
the States that went into the rebellion, since 
by reason of the higher personal and social 
status of the persons of that class, as com- 
pared with the supporters of the administra- 
tion, they were able to bring to bear a force 
upon that side’with which the more numerous 
but less able freedmen, who supported the ad- 
ministration, could not successfully contend. 
With such a combination of forces arrayed 
against the party in power, quite naturally its 
assailants came to the conflict with the feeling 
that victory was already assured. 

But the forces which the administration 
party could bring to the contest were by no 
means insignificant. There is power in pos- 
session, both from that instinctive conserva- 
tism which dreads change and prefers to suf- 
fer present infelicities rather than hazard the 
possibility of new ones, and also from those 
who, already in possession of places, are ready 
to contend for their maintenance. These not 
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tnconsiderable classes may always be counted 
upon as its fixed capital by whatever power 
may be fairly intrenched in the government of 
the nation. And beyond these all those whose 
political positions are determined on the oppo- 
site side by any of the issues already referred 
to, on account of which large classes of per- 
sons were opposed to the administration party, 
each class for their special reasons rallied to- 
gether to support the dominant party. The 
friends of a financial system based upon specie, 
would naturally favor the “hard money” 
party, as the administration party was under- 
stood to be. The thoroughly American Prot- 
estants of the country, with their liberal pre- 
delictions in favor of the diffusion of education, 
and the elevation of the common people, and 
their instinctive distrust of the policy of Ro- 
manism, are most unconsciously inclined to the 
party that stands committed to that which 
Rome opposes. For that reason hundreds of 
thousands who care very little for the parties, 
as such, are the steady and unswerving sup- 
porters of the party now in possession of the 
government. Last of all, the people of the 
old free States have not yet forgotten the war 
of the rebellion; and, however willing they 
-may be to cease from all contentions over its 
issues, they insist on the acceptance in good 
faith of those issues by those who raised that 
war, and were defeated in it. Nor are they 
quite ready to turn over the whole government 
to a class of men who, both in the North and 
the South, were, only a few short years ago, 
either in flagrant rebellion or in lively sym- 
pathy with the rebels. The freedmen, and the 
whole body of African Americans, were by all 
the feelings and instincts and motives that can 
influence human thoughts and actions, on the 
side of their emancipators and protectors; and 
wherever they were permitted to express their 
will, it was in favor of the administration 
party. Such, on either side, was the array of 
forces, which last November met at the polls 
to decide the political future of the nation. 
The marshaling of these hosts for the con- 
flict had been in progress for more than a 
month before its coming, and so great were 
the interests at stake that the day of decision 
was to many a day of trembling and almost 
heart-sickness. The election was held in most 
cases comparatively quietly, and soon the re- 
sults as to most of the States, were clearly 
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ascertained. But these did not settle the case, 
and the final decision remained with a few 
States whose small votes were also very uncer- 
tain, by reason of their closeness, and the vio- 
lence and other irregularities that had prevailed 
in the elections. A month of painful suspense 
resulted at last in the apparent election of the 
candidate of the administration party by the 
least possible majority, the fairness and per- 
haps legality of which declared election is 
called in question by the opposition party. 
And so the matter stands at this writing. 

We speak of this as making a severe strain 
upon the law and order of the country; but 
we see in all of it no cause for dismay. The 
case is provided for by the laws and institu- 
tions of the country; and it may be believed 
that our people are not prepared to reduce 
ours to the low level of the republics of Mex- 
ico and South America by resistance to the 
law. Happily our constitution provides a tri- 
bunal of last resort, to whose decision all must 
bow; and that tribunal is now especially strong 
in the public confidence. If therefore it shall 
at last appear that questions upon which the 
late election may be decided for one or the 
other side require to be judicially determined, 
we have a court that is quite equal to that 
duty, and one so strong in the public confi- 
dence that its decision will be loyally and 
peaceably accepted. If, then, as we have said, 
the strain has been a severe one, so, too, we 
trust, the event will prove that our institu- 
tions are quite equal to the emergency. 


METHODIST MISSIONARY WORK. 

THE annual convocation of the General Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church occurred at the usual time,—about the 
middle of November last. That body, as is 
known to all who are posted in Methodist 
affairs, has control of the missionary work of 
the Church, ordering from year to year all the 
general features of the administration of that 
work, and indeed going into many of its de- 
tails. The composition of the body is some- 
what complex, in order that it might seem to 
combine in itself the various classes of persons 
concerned,—-though the result of the attempt 
is much more seeming than real. There are 
in its make-up the bishops and the secretaries 
and treasurers (fifteen persons), who are there 
by virtue of their more general offices, and not 
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as delegated to that particular duty. There are 
twelve members of the Buard of Managers,— 
a body charged with the oversight of the de- 
tails of the administration, but with very lim- 
ited powers,—itself appointed by the General 
Conference, and so rather far removed from the 
great body of the Church. Last of all, there 
are twelve persons, residing in various portions 
of the country, so that each section has one of 
its residents in the Committee; but these, too, 
are appointed by the General Conference. In 
this case, as in most others in Methodist ad- 
ministrative policy, power descends from an 
upper reservoir instead of ascending from the 
masses upwards; and while on the one hand 
the fidelity of the body in the discharge of 
their duties is without any shadow of suspi- 
cion, it is quite possible that it may be so far 
removed from the great mass of the Church 
as to fail of the desired sympathy from the 
people, and to fail to impress upon them a due 
sense of responsibility for the success of the 
work. The people,—both ministers and lay- 
men,—see it from afar, and no doubt wish its 
suceess, and trust that it will be all right; and 
they purpose to aid in the work themselves, as 
it may be convenient. If somehow this matter 
could be brought nearer to the popular heart 
so as to make each locality and, indeed, each 
individual feel that the affair is his own, and 
that it must not fail, no doubt a new element 
of power would be developed. 

At its coming together the Committee found, 
first of all, a decidedly cheering report of the 
work, to the promotion of which the mission- 
ary cause in the Church is devoted. The past 
year has been a prosperous one, religiously, 
in nearly all departments of the Church’s 
missionary work, and the several missions, 
and especially those in foreign countries, are 
nearly all of them advancing most encourag- 
ingly, both spiritually and materially. One 
or two chronic exceptions do not change the 
general cheerfulness of this view of the case. 
But when they turned from considering the 
work in which their agents are engaged, and 
began to look at that which more immediately 
concerned themselves, the outlook was not so 
agreeable. There they were confronted with 
an empty treasury, with an enormous indebt- 
edness which has been steadily and not slowly 
increasing for a series of years, and with the 
fect of a constantly diminishing income dur- 
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ing the same period. The growth of the work 
in the mission fields called loudly for increased 
means and agencies for its successful prosecu- 
tion ; but the sterner requirements of necessity 
demanded retrenchment, at whatever cost to 
the work. Enlargement at any point could 
not, therefore, be thought of, unless it could be 
made without increased expense; and in more 
than one case a virtual retreat was accepted 
as inevitable. In nearly every instance less 
money had to be granted for next year’s work 
than had been expended during the current 
year. Though quite probably this was not al- 
ways for the worse,——possibly in some cases 
its tendency will prove to be decidedly whole- 
some; yet, in other instances most inviting 
openings had to be passed by unentered. Most 
reluctantly, yet wisely and heroically, the 
members of the Committee took counsel of 
their better judgment, and determined to con- 
fine the expenses of the work within the prob- 
able income for the next year. Like an indi- 
vidual who has permitted his expenses to 
overrun his resources, the Church must for a 
time forego any enlargement of its expenses, 
and devote its skill and efforts to the business 
of getting out of debt. 

The survey of our mission-fields, called for 
by this annual review, brings out some inter- 
esting and instructive facts. Our earliest for- 
eign missions have not been our most success- 
ful ones. Liberia (Africa) stands first in the 
order of time, but it affords very little to en- 
courage the Church in its work. Every body 
says the field is an important one, and that it 
should not be given up; and yet at nearly the 
end of half a century from its inception it re- 
mains a feeble affair in the presence of tens of 
thousands of heathen for whose conversion it 
is doing almost nothing. ‘The Oregon mission 
to the Flatheads and other Indian tribes on 
Columbia River, had pretty effectually col- 
lapsed when the incoming of an immigrant 
white population changed its character, and 
made it a frontier work for the gathering and 
planting of Churches of white Christians. 
The work in South America, at the end of 
forty years, is still feeble, and but very slightly 
progressive. Our missions in the Protestant 
kingdoms of Northern Europe have a reason 
and a justification for their existence, chiefly 
in the fact that members of our communion, 
natives of those lands, but converted in this 
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country, have returned to their father-lands, 
and there kindled the fires of our evangelism; 
and the work so commenced has called for and 
received our fostering care. It should, how- 
ever, never be forgotten on either side, that the 
civilized and enlightened Protestants of those 
countries, when evangelically converted, are 
probably about as well able both to order their 
own affairs, and to pay their own expenses, as 
are their fellow Christians in this country. If 
the scantiness of our missionary funds shall 
compel the Methodists of Germany, and per- 
haps some other European States, more fully 
to care for themselves, instead of looking across 
the ocean for help, it will prove to have been 
not an unmixed evil. Two much coddling is 
as undesirable in Church matters as among 
children. 

Our strictly heathen missions,—those in 
China and India,—have been our most suc- 
cessful ones. They have been prosecuted with 
an intelligence and zeal that have resulted in 
the founding and maintenance of Christian 
Churches, with all the requisites of established 
and aggressive Church work, among peoples 
who have been converted from heathenism 
under their labors. Both in China and in In- 


dia the Gospel has been preached among the 
people, and the Word has taken root, and is 
producing its harvests of converted men and 
women, organized into Christian Churches, 
with the regular institutions of religion; and 


in both these lands* the newly gathered 
Churches are steadily growing into the form 
of regular Christian communities, and are be- 
coming more and more individualized as local 
and national Churches (socially, not politi- 
cally), so calling for and approximating to 
self-government and self-support. The best 
interests of all concerned require that both 
these ends shall be steadily pursued; though 
at the very best a long time must elapse before 
either the pecuniary aid or the governing care 
of the home Church could be entirely with- 
held, without entailing great harm. The 
Church has great reason to be gratified with 
the results of her efforts to plant the Gospel in 
those long benighted lands, and beyond a ques- 
tion she will continue to cherish the work so 
well begun in these parts. 

The home field may be less romantic as a 
missionary arena than the foreign, but in no 
sense is it less important, and our entire coun- 
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try is missionary ground. Our great cities pre- 
sent vast masses of destitution, whose wretch- 
edness and helplessness call imploringly for 
religious aid, and who may be reached only 
by the hand of Christian charity offering the 
bread of life unasked and without price. Our 
frontiers, which include nearly half the area 
of the country, every-where call for help in 
building up their nascent Christian institu- 
tions, while the South presents to the Church 
within her own bosom a mass of moral and 
intellectual destitution and of active or grovel- 
ing heathenism that must be met and reversed 
by the agencies of religion in the form of mis- 
sionary benevolence and activity. It would 
be madness to fight against heathenism in the 
distant regions of the old world, and have it 
to grow and fester in our own land. The Di- 
vine Providence, in placing these masses of 
sin and misery among us, and ourselves among 
them, unmistakably indicates to us our duties 
in the matter. No doubt, therefore, the first 
duty of the Methodist Episcopal Church in her 
missionary work is to care for her home work. 
At no other point does the curtailment made 
necessary by the lack of funds operate more 
painfully or point to more certainly disastrous 
consequences than in the missions within the an- 
nual conferences. For the diminished income 
of the missionary treasury, the financial ruin 
that prevails over the land is a sufficient ex- 
planation. The Church has not grown weary 
of the missionary cause, but still cherishes it 
with a warm affection. But it is wise at such 
a time as this to inquire how our present em- 
barrassment of debt has been brought upon 
us, that we may learn wisdom from our past 
mistakes, and guard against the recurrence of 
such evils by avoiding their causes. Our in- 
debtedness is unquestionably the result of disre- 
garding the wise economical maxim, to “never 
discount uncertain gains.” In past years we 
scattered with a lavish hand, hoping to re- 
ceive enough to make good our outlays; but 
the receipt fell short, and an accumulation of 
debt is the result. But the folly of that action 
can not now be reversed ; it will be well, how- 
ever, to learn wisdom from the things suf- 
fered. The unwisdom of the policy of appro- 
priating moneys to be spent before raised, was 
foreseen and declared at the time it was done; — 
but the words of caution uttered against it 
were treated like the prophecy of Cassandra, 
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disregarded, or made a ground of offense. It 
is, however, but small consolation for any 
now to recollect that these things were fore- 
seen and foretold, since we are all embarked 
upon the same craft, and must survive or per- 
ish together. 

There seems to be a very generally preva- 
lent conviction that for some reason the cause 
of missions in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is not growing in the practical favor of the 
people. This seems to be pretty clearly proved 
by the facts, and it is certainly a matter to be 
deplored and an occasion for alarm. Happily, 
it can not be charged either to the failure of 
the work nor to any want of fidelity or zeal on 
the part of those more directly charged with 
the work. May not the evil lie still further 
back in the Church’s policy and methods of 
administration? The centralization of the 
administrative power of Methodism in the 
General Conference and its appointees has 
become almost absolutely complete; and that 
body, by reason of the diminished representa- 
tion of the annual conferences, has nearly 
ceased altogether to be representative; and 
the infrequency and the brevity of its sessions 
make it impossible for it even to oversee the 
longer details of the administration. It thus 
happens that the people, Churches and minis- 
ters, being quite separated from all administra- 
tive powers and responsibilities as to the gen- 
eral Church interests, have come unconsciously 
to feel themselves excused from any immedi- 
ate responsibility for their success, and, there- 
fore, in a time of pecuniary stringency, they 
readily excuse themselves from the duty of 
caring for these things. If it were possible by 
any means to bring these things nearer to the 
great mass of the Church, to the annual con- 
ferences and other subordinate bodies, to every 
pastor, and to every local Church, might not 
the evil that now presses upon our mission be 
forever averted? 





ALCOHOL IN DISEASE. 


Tue fact that the sledging parties of the 
recent English Arctic Expedition suffered very 
severely from scurvy, has led to considerable 
discussion in London respecting the “grog” 
freely given to the men, and its effect as a 
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cause of that loathsome disease. Never were 
ships sent to the irozen North so abundantly 
and scientifically supplied with means for 
escaping the scurvy as were the Alert and the 
Discovery. Nevertheless, their sledging parties 
narrowly escaped destruction by it. Natu- 
rally, the people ask why this happened. The 
temperature, one hundred and four degrees be- 
low freezing, was unprecedentedly low, pleads 
one apologist. This is shown to be incorrect 
from the records of previous Arctic adven- 
turers. What then? Dr. Edmonds, a London 
officer of health, calls attention to the state- 
ment that, so soon as the sun had gone down 
for the Winter, “the men had an extra glass 
of grog served out to them, and that molasses 
and rum were administered to men suffering 
from scurvy.” This the Doctor, in view of the 
known scurvy-producing qualities of alevhol 
when continuously taken, and the experience 
of all Arctic voyagers that alcohol is injurious 
to men exposed to cold, considers to be the 
solution of the mystery. 

The British Medical Journal expresses sub- 
stantially the same opinion. It says: “The 
use of spirits by sledging parties in the ex- 
treme cold has been on many occasions found 
to be prejudicial to the working power of the 
men.” To this Dr. Rae, of the Scientific Club, 
after speaking of the double allowance of grog 
given to the men during the Winter, and of 
the salt pemmican, bacon, and rum which con- 
stituted the rations of the sledging parties, 
adds these remarks: “A better combination 
for the production of scurvy, particularly after 
the men had been, as it were, prepared for its 
reception by a five months’ double allowance 
of grog, could scarcely have been imagined.” 

These and other strongly expressed opinions 
of scientific men are causing a popular demand 
for an inquiry into the hygienic methods of 
the expedition. The results of such an inquiry 
may throw light on what is still a vexed ques- 
tion in medical science,—the use of alcohol in 
disease. It is certainly desirable just now, 
since it has become but too common of late 
among physicians to prescribe wine, whisky, 
and lager beer in numerous diseases. They 
may be right, but many friends of sobriety 
beg leave to doubt. Let us have more light. 


